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T was Indian summer, and the 

hot air, instead of being sweet 
with the breaths of flowers, 
was scented with apples and 
grapes from the heaps ready 
for the cider-mills, and the 
sparse clusters still left on the vines. It was 
also blue and pungent with the smoke of bon- 
fires. They were a thrifty folk in Evantown, 
and made a clean sweep of the débris of the 
summer before the winter set in, being, as 
far as the seasons were concerned, well off 
with the old love before they were on with 
Sophia Bagley was not outdone by 
her neighbors, though in every house except 
hers for a quarter of a mile down the village 
street there were men.” She herself stood out 
in the south yard raking a bonfire. 

Sophia had never been married; until three 
years ago her eldest brother had lived with 
her; since then she had lived alone and man- 
aged the farm. After Jonas Bagley died 
everybody thought that Sophia would sell out 
and go to live with her married sister at the 
Centre. They were surprised and disapprov- 
ing when she announced her intention to re- 
main on the farm. “TI’d like to know why IL 
shouldn’t?” said she. “I guess I have lived 
here ever since I was born, and I am not 
going to leave now to live with a half-sister 
young enough to be my daughter, with half a 
dozen children, and no land at all except a 
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little front yard. 
where I am.” 

“You ain’t going to run the farm?” said 
the calling neighbor, who was a sort of scout 
of village gossip, having come in advance to 
spy out the land. 

“Why not?’ demanded Sophia Bagley. 
“Why can’t I run the farm? I’m going to 
sell all the cows but one, and the Wilder boy 
is going to come over when the'weather is too 
bad for me to get to the barn, and help me 
about her, and when it’s haying-time I shall 
hire, and hire a man to plough and plant the 
garden. Jonas ’ain’t been able to do much of 
the work himself of late years. I don’t see 
why I can’t do as much as he has. I enjoy 
good health, and I’ve got common-sense, and 
I ain’t afraid to work.” 

“T should think you would be afraid to live 
alone,” ventured the woman. Although she 
was as curiously insinuating as a screw, she 
was always more or less intimidated by Sophia 
Bagley, whose nerves were strung to such a 
ready response that it seemed aggressiveness. 
Whoever asked Sophia a question was ex- 
ceedingly apt to jump at the reply, it was de- 
livered with such impetus. Sophia Bagley 
was, however, very mild and gentle to see, 
being small and blue-eyed and fair-haired, 
with a curious sidewise inclination of her 
head and shoulders, as if all her life she had 
leaned for support upon somebody else. Peo- 
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ple had always thought she had leaned on 
Jonas, and were astonished that after he died 
she did not lop in the dust. They were even 
a little aggrieved that she did not; people do 
not like their theories disproved, even to 
the advantage of their fellow-men, and more- 
over, an incongruity like Sophia’s manner and 
deep decisive voice and small gentle person- 
ality always irritates. When the visiting 
woman went home to report she was distinctly 
censorious. “I believe Sophia Bagley is 
crazy,” said she; “a woman who has always 
depended on her brother the way she did on 
Jonas Bagley, to live alone, and try to run 
that farm herself!” 

At first the neighbors used to look anxiously 
of a morning to make sure that the smoke was 
coming from Sophia’s chimney and nothing 
had happened to her in the night, then after 
a while, when nothing did happen, they got 
tired of it. Sophia, to all intents and pur- 
poses, managed the farm as well as her bro- 
ther had done, and her solitary estate did not 
seem to wear upon her. Sophia’s dependent 
inclination of body had never extended to her 
spirit. She was never timid alone in the 
house, and she never kept the Wilder boy 
overnight for protection, as some people ad- 
vised. “I don’t know what good that boy 
could do, unless I threw him at a burglar,” 
said she. “I’d enough sight rather have the 
broom.” 

The Wilder boy was very small of his age, 
which was fourteen; he was the eldest of 
Henry Wilder’s large family who lived on 
the back road. The back road ran parallel 
with the main one, and the Wilder house was 
the width of the field away from Sophia’s. 
Henry Wilder owned quite a large farm of 
his own, and he had grubbed thereon steadily 
all his life, but with small results. His family 
was large, and misfortune seemed to pursue 
him. Once his barn was burned and no insur- 
ance. Twice he lost by fires all his standing 
wood which was just ready to cut. Once a tor- 
nado which harmed no other building in the 
village hurled a great elm-tree onto the roof 
of his house, demolishing a chimney. He 
had also a deal of illness in his family, and 
once he broke his own leg. The Wilder boy, 
whose name was Henry, after his father—but 
he was seldom called by it—was very glad of 
the chance to do chores for Sophia Bagley. 
He had left school, and had plenty of time 
aside from his work for his father, as the next 
boy was only a year younger and stronger 
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than he, and Henry Wilder in spite of his 
small progress in life was a prodigious worker. 
The Wilder boy had ambition. He was small 
and puny, underfed on salt pork and pie, his 
eyes were blue and steady, his mouth thin but 
firm; he looked as if, he could split fate with 
his wedge of a face. He worked with a fury 
which was pathetic. “I’m going to get 
ahead,” he said to his mother, who was not 
sympathetic. 

“You can’t,” said she. “ You can work all 
you are a mind to. Your father has worked, 
and he used to talk just as you do. It ain’t 
work which puts folks ahead, it’s the Lord.” 

“Well, ’'m going to work with the wind, 
anyhow,” said the boy, who had a streak of 
poetry in him, though he had been a poor 
scholar. The teacher said that she did not 
feel as badly about his leaving school to go to 
work as she did about some boys. “ He looks 
smart enough, and he is smart enough, too,” 
said she; “ but he thinks more about selling a 
few apples and earning a little money than 
learning anything in books.” 

Sophia Bagley approved of the Wilder boy. 
His vehement way of working pleased her. 
When she saw him plunging furiously across 
the field to her barn through a blinding snow- 
storm, she nodded approbation to herself. 
When she asked him if he was tired, and he 
shook his head angrily, she admired him. 
There was the spirit of a born fighter in her- 
self, and she recognized it in another. When 
he would not drink the hot coffee which she 
poured out for him on such a bitter morning 
that he had stamped and swung all the way 
over the field to keep from freezing his hands 
and feet, she looked at him with actual en- 
thusiasm. A boy who would not be coddled 
appealed to her as nothing else could do. She 
had coddled her brother Jonas a good deal, 
though everybody had supposed it to be the 
other way around. Sophia herself had often 
waded through a snow drift to milk the cows 
rather than allow Jonas.to venture out. Jonas 
had indeed been ailing in his later years, but 
she knew that the Wilder boy would not weak- 
en if he were ailing. Unconsciously the wo- 
man began to depend on the boy as she had 
never depended on any living thing, began to 
love him as she had never loved any one, not 
even her brother. Jonas Bagley had been an 
uncouth, taciturn man, who had not the abil- 
ity to awaken, or feel, a very active affection. 

Sophia had never been in love in her life; 
no man had ever wanted to.marry her. Now 
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for the first time she felt her heart stirred to 
a passion half maternal, half fraternal, for 
the two had much in common. Although the 
boy would not be coddled and she loved him 
for it, she used to watch him anxiously across 
the field. She made excuses for giving him 
some choice tidbits by telling him that she 
would otherwise have to throw them away. 
Sometimes she used to long to stroke his 
little sunburnt fair head as he ate, but the 
boy was no more to be stroked than some little 
fierce animal intent on his bone. The Wilder 
boy, warped by circumstances into one abnor- 
mal slant, had but one purpose in life: to get 
ahead. To get ahead meant, with everybody, 
in the little struggling New England village 
one thing—money enough to live with- 
out fear of the poor-house, and the worst 
greed of all: the greed for money as money. 
There was no craving for luxuries or plea- 
sures, which were known only by their names, 
never having been translated into actualities, 
but there was the fierce instinct of the poor, 
ground always on the wheel of fruitless labor, 
for money. The Wilder boy’s eyes when he 
held a eoin in his little grimy hand were 
something terrible. Sophia Bagley, though 
she herself had something of the taint, began 
to see it. 

“ You’d ought to think of somethin’ beside 
money,” she said to him, severely, one day. 

“What else is there?” he demanded, with 

wise, keen eyes on hers. Then he looked again 
at a great silver dollar which she had just 
paid him, and the terrible look of ignoble 
greed brutalized his face. 
“There’s a good deal beside,” 
You ought to have an education.” 
“All 1 want is money,” replied the boy. 
He thrust the silver dollar into his pocket 
and there was an answering clink. When he 
left Sophia that afternoon he went to the 
savings-bank and deposited his wealth. His 
father allowed him to save all he earned, since 
his work at home more than paid for his 
keep. 

On his way home, travelling across the 
field, the Wilder boy stopped in Sophia’s 
corn-field to look at the prize pumpkin. That 
it was a prize pumpkin he had no doubt. It 
was a wonderful sphere of vegetable gold. 
There was a monstrous pumpkin of his own 
growth in the patch which his father had 
given him to cultivate, but it was not like 
this. He walked around it, he stooped over 
it, finally he knelt before it. It looked larger 
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than ever. He touched its glossy orange sur- 
face; it was fairly hot in the October sun- 
light. He stood up, and looked away over the 
fields which seemed to be swimming in a blue 
mist from the bonfires. He sniffed the burn- 
ing leaves and the scént of apples and grapes. 
Then he looked again at the golden vegetable 
among the ranks of dry rustling corn. “ Fifty 
cents,” he said, to himself. That was the 
prize which the pumpkin would probably 
bring at the county fair-the next week. 

As he said fifty cents the Wilder boy saw 
before him the coin. He felt it in his little 
grimy clutching fingers, and again that look 
of terrible greed came into his eyes. 

When he got home he visited his own corn- 
field, and examined his own largest pumpkin. 
There was no question but it was inferior in 
size to Sophia’s. “Fifty cents,” said he, 
again. 

When he went into the house for supper 
after he and his brother had done the barn 
chores, there was not much to eat except 
bread and molasses and strong poor tea. 
After supper his father sat in the kitchen 
husking corn with a sort of fury, as if some- 
how he would outstrip fate, and all the chil- 
dren except the two little girls and the baby 
helped, emulating his zeal. As for the mo- 
ther, after she had put the children to bed, 
and washed up the supper dishes, and set the 
bread to rise, she mended with a knitting of 
her brows and a compression of her mouth, as 
if she would have rather torn. But there 
was no retreat in her any more than in her 
husband. Both of them flew around their 
treadmill of existence as if it had been a 
race-course. 

That evening Sophia Bagley, sitting alone 
in her sitting-room sewing, was conscious sud- 
denly of a flash of light from the window. 
She looked up and saw a monstrous grinning 
jack-a-lantern with golden candle - light 
streaming from the grotesque slits of eyes and 
the crooked bow of the mouth. Then she turn- 
ed her eyes upon her sewing again. Sophia 
Bagley was impregnable to all such attacks 
of youthful wits. Even bean-shooters who 
bombarded the village houses in the spring, to 
the futile rage of nervous women, retreated 
dismayed by her utter calm. It was no sport 
at all teasing a woman who would not be 
teased. Sophia sewed away as if a jack-a- 
lantern staring in at her window .was an 
every-day occurrence; even a loud boyish 
whoop failed to move her rigid calm. When 
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she heard the retreating feet and saw the 
flash of disappearing light she smiled a little 
to herself. “‘ They needn’t think they can pick 
on me, if I am an old maid,” said she. Then 
she thought that it could not possibly have 
been the Wilder boy. “ He would never have 
been guilty of such a prank. Catch him wast- 
ing pumpkins that way,” she reflected. Then 
she thought of her own giant pumpkin over in 
the east field, and she thought of the county 
fair, and how the Wilder boy was to drive her 
there in company with some superb bunches 
of grapes, some remarkable specimens of 
pears, and—the pumpkin. “It will take the 
prize, sure,’ she said. She had an ambition 
of her own which gave a zest to life. The 
county fair was her Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
She looked forward to exhibiting the products 
of her farm, and her brother had done so in 
his day. Many a prize had they brought home 
together with a greater warmth of sympathy 
than over any other occurrence of life. Once 
Sophia had won a prize for a crazy-quilt. 
This year she was making a wonderful sofa 
pillow of bits of silk no larger than her thumb- 
nail. “This ought to take a prize, too,” she 
considered, as she sewed in another tiny bit. 
The boys outside who were retiring, com- 
pletely worsted, conferred on the situation 
with wonder. 

“There she went on sewing them little bits 
of silk,” said one. 

“Don’t believe a cannon 
start her,” said the other. 


cracker would 

3ut Sophia, sewing beside the lamp in her 
peaceful sitting-room, felt presently disturbed 
in her mind. She laid down her work and 
reflected with bent brows. “ You don’t sup- 


pose that jack-a-lantern was—my big pump- 
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kin,” she said, to herself. Then she dismissed 
the idea. “They wouldn’t dare,” said she, 
and sewed on. 

Meantime the boys with the jack-a-lantern 
had gone across the field to the Wilder house, 
though with trepidation. There were too 
many boys there. Their specialty when abroad 
‘with jack-a-lanterns was nervous solitary 
females. “ We’ve got to watch out, and be 
all ready to skip,” they charged one another 
before they elevated the grinning pumpkin 
outside the lighted window of the kitchen. 

It was well they did, for there was a wild 
whoop inside, the sound of scurrying feet, and 
the door opened with a bang. The Wilder boy 
was upon them. As it happened, he was all 
alone in the kitchen. His elders had gone to 
evening meeting, and the next younger boy 
and his sister had gone on errands. The 
Wilder boy in that hurried glance had recog- 
nized by some occult sense his own pumpkin. 
He waited for nothing, but sped to the charge. 

The boys with the jack-a-lantern fled like 
wild things. They snatched out the candle 
and extinguished it as they ran, otherwise the 
bobbing fiery globe might have betrayed their 
whereabouts. The Wilder boy was fleeter of 
foot than they, but they had plenty of cun- 
ning. Finally he passed them like the wind 
where they were hiding in his own corn-field 
with the pumpkin between them. 

“ Jest lay low,” whispered one to the other, 
and they did. They, peeping, saw presently 
the Wilder boy returning muttering futile 
vengeance; they saw him go to the place 
where had flourished his great pumpkin, and 
they shrank within themselves when they 
heard his howl of despair when he discovered 
that it was 
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Suddenly they saw, to their great astonish- 
ment, the Wilder boy run violently across the 
field toward Miss Sophia Bagley’s corn, which 
showed a pale rustling patch some way be- 
yond. “ He’s going to tell her,” whispered one 
boy, fearfully. They were quite small boys. 

“Had we better get out?’ whispered the 
other. 

“Hush!” said the first. “’Fraid he’ll spot 
us when we cross the bare field. Better keep 
still. Lay low.” 

So they lay low, and presently the Wilder 
boy returned, bringing with difficulty Miss 
Sophia Bagley’s great prize pumpkin, which 
he deposited close to the stem whence his own 
had been lopped. Two pairs of furtive eyes 
watched him. When he had returned to the 
house two boys, slinking from shadow to 
shadow, sought the pumpkin and verified it. 
Then they went home aghast. 

The next morning there was a change in 
the weather, the wind blew from the north- 
west. All objects had clearly defined outlines 
and could be seen from afar. Sophia Bagley, 
looking from her sitting-room*window, could 
plainly see the round gleams of gold among 
the withered stalks of her corn-field. “ Those 
pumpkins must be brought in this morning,” 
said she, and again she thought of the jack- 
a-lantern, and the possibility which had en- 
tered her mind the night before. The Wilder 
boy was out in the barn milking. He had 
crossed the field in the dusk of dawn in his 
little thin jacket, sternly holding back the 
shivers. Sophia thought that she would set 
him to work gathering the pumpkins. 

Finally she put her thick shawl over her 
head and went across to the corn-field, bend- 
ing her head before the wind which stiffened 
as with life all the fringed points of her 
shawl. 

Her face gathered wrath when she saw the 
empty nest of her great pumpkin. She blew 
home across the field to the barn. “ Some 
boys stole my prize pumpkin last night,” said 
she to the Wilder boy, “ and if I can find out 
who they be, I'll prosecute them.” 

The Wilder boy looked sidewise at her from 
behind the Jersey cow. He was very white. 

“Yes I will,” said she. “I don’t suppose 
you know who they were.” 

“Some boys were up to our house with a 
jack-a-lantern last night,” said the Wilder 
boy, feebly. 

“ And you don’t know who they were?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 
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“Well, I'll prosecute them if I find out,” 
said Sophia. “I wish you’d watch out.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the Wilder boy, mis- 
erably. He had been brought up to rectitude, 
and this was his first offence. He had been 
led astray by the lust of wealth. Golden disks 
as large as full moons, and silver disks as 
large as fifty-cent pieces had so dazzled his 
eyes that he had lost the narrow way. When 
Sophia had gone into the house he fairly 
groaned, but he had no thought of retreat. 

Later in the day his brother who had been 
set to gathering the Wilder pumpkins came 
into the house staggering beneath the large 
one which his arms could scarcely encompass. 
“ Gee!” said he, “didn’t know your pumpkin 
was so big. Bet you it will get the prize in- 
stead of Miss Bagley’s. Don’t believe hers 
can be as big as this. Funny thing, it was 
broke off the stem.” 

“ That often happens,” said his father. “ It 
is a great pumpkin. I guess it will take the 
prize.” 

“Talk about anything of ours taking a 
prize,” said his wife. But she looked with 
awe at the great sphere of gold. “ How much 
will they give if it does take the prize?” asked 
she. 

“Fifty cents,” replied her husband, impres- 
sively. 

As for the Wilder boy, he cast one compre- 
hensive glance at the pumpkin; then he went 
out to the barn. He had just finished gather- 
ing the Bagley pumpkins. 

“Think Miss Bagley has got one bigger 
than that?” his brother called after him. 

“No, I guess not,” the Wilder boy called 
back. 

The county fair came off, and the pumpkin 
took the first prize. Sophia did not go; she 
was laid up with a cold. Her grapes took a 
prize, her pears failed that year, but she won 
two dollars with her sofa pillow. 

“T should have had another prize if my 
great pumpkin had not-been stolen to make a 
jack-a-lantern with,” she told one of the 
neighbors, hoarsely, the day after the fair. 

“The Wilder boy took the prize for the 
biggest pumpkin,” said the neighbor. 

“ Well, I don’t wonder. I knew it was ’most 
as big as mine,” replied Sophia. “I wish I 
could get hold of those boys, that’s all.” 

The neighbor looked uneasy. She had a 
boy. 

It was Thanksgiving week, two days before 
Thanksgiving, when. the neighbor came in 
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again. She looked rather pale, but she sat 
down in a determined fashion. Sophia was 
making cake, and the kitchen was redolent 
with spices. “Look here,” she said; “I’ve 
got something to tell you, Sophia Bagley.” 

“What?” said Sophia. She herself paled 
a little. “If it’s bad news out with it,” said 
she, in her peremptory way, and she looked 
as if ready to face a charge. 

“Land! don’t bite my. head off,” said the 
other woman. “I’ve got something to tell 
you. I don’t know as it’s such very bad news, 
only you may be able to see that some boys 
ain’t any worse than other boys.” 

She spoke with meaning. Sophia’s partial- 
ity for the Wilder boy was openly criticised 
among the neighbors. 

“ Well?” said Sophia, and again her voice 
rang like a pistol. 

“Well,” repeated the other woman, “ you 
remember your prize pumpkin, how you 
thought it was stolen for a jack-a-lantern ?”’ 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Well, it wasn’t stolen for-a jack-a-lan- 
tern, but that Wilder boy’s was, and then— 
he jest cut across the field, and—got yours, 
and put it where his was, and—took it to the 
fair, and got the prize.” 

“T don’t believe 
Sophia. 

“T can’t help it whether you do or not, it’s 


” 


one word of it,” said 


so. 

“Tow do you know?” asked Sophia, sud- 
denly, with keen eyes on the face of the other 
woman, who winced. 

“ The—the boys who—who took the Wilder 
boy’s pumpkin—they would never have 
thought of taking your pumpkin—hid in the 
corn, and—and saw him,” she said. 

“T suppose one of the boys was your boy?” 

“ He wouldn’t have thought of taking your 
pumpkin,” said the other woman, feebly. 

“What difference do you think it makes 
whose pumpkin he took? I think you’d better 
go home and whip him, if you don’t want him 
to do something worse when he grows up.” 

“T’m going up to see Mr. Wilder, if you 
ain’t,” said the woman. 

Then Sophia faced her. “Jest the minute 
you go up there and say one word about that 
pumpkin to Mr. Wilder, I’ll tell him how your 
boy stole his,” said she. 

The other woman gasped. “It was all in 
sport,” said she. 

“T’ll tell of it, if it was all in sport; and 
what’s more, Ill tell Mr. Wilder that the 
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pumpkin was a part of the Wilder boy’s 
pay.” 

“Then you'll tell a lie, and you a church 
member.” 

“Telling lies in a good cause is enough 
sight better than tale-bearing in a bad one,” 
said Sophia Bagley, with the emphasis of a 
philosopher. 

“Well, if you want to shield that boy, you 
can,” said the neighbor, as she went out. 

“ Well, if you want to shield your boy, vou 
can,” returned Sophia. 

The next morning when the Wilder boy 
came to milk the cow and do the chores, 
Sophia waited until he had finished, then she 
called him into the house. “ Look here; I 
want to see you a minute,” said she. 

The boy stood before her small and blue 
with the cold, shifting on his chilblained feet, 
his stiff hands thrust into his pockets, a pa- 
thetic fringe hanging from one elbow of his 
jacket, a pathetic hole on each knee interlop- 
ing upon more pathetic patches. He felt that 
his guilt was discovered, but he never quailed. 
Something untamable looked at her out of 
his blue eyes weakened and watery with the 
cold wind. The woman, who had in herself 
something untamable, recognized it as she had 
done before, but this time from the vantage 
point of victory. “ Look here,” she said; “ I 
know all about that pumpkin.” 

“ T’ll tell father, and get a licking,” said the 
boy, unexpectedly and defiantly. 

“ Well, maybe you had better,” said Sophia; 
“TI don’t know but you'll feel better after- 
ward, but you’ve got to take something else 
from me.” 

The Wilder boy undoubtedly quailed. He 
could face whippings with the courage of a 
savage, but when it came to the mysterious 
terrors of the law, that was a different thing. 
He remembered what she had said about 
prosecuting the boy who had stolen her pump- 
kin. He waited, shifting involuntarily on his 
chilblained feet. His wild eyes were ever so 
little averted from hers. 

“Well, I'll tell you what you’ve got to take 
from me,” said Sophia. “ You’ve got to take 
some warm red mittens I’ve been making, and 
a Thanksgiving dinner, and your living here 
right along with me after Thanksgiving, and 
—you’ve got to’ go to school, and learn that 
there’s something in this world beside money 
to be sought after.” 

The Wilder boy stared at her. 

“Tf you don’t, I'll prosecute you,” she said. 
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The two continued to look at each other. 
Finally the ruling passion in the boy quailed 
before the dominant maternal wisdom and 
love of the woman. His eyes fell. “ Well,” 
said he, sullenly. He was very pale, and he 
could hear his heart beat. 

That evening the Wilder boy’s father walk- 
ed into Sophia’s sitting-room without any 
ceremony of knocking. “ Well, he has told 
me about stealing your big pumpkin, and I 
guess I have given him a whipping that he 
will remember,” said he. “I never knew him 
to steal before, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if he never wanted to steal again. Now, I 
want to know how much truth there is about 
what you want to do for him?” 

“Tt’s all true,” replied Sophia, defiantly, as 
if she were accused of something shameful. 
“T’ve got money enough to do it with. That 
boy ought to be made something of.” 

“ He wanted to leave school,” returned the 
man, in a somewhat aggrieved tone. “I was 
willing for him to go longer, but all he seem- 
ed to think of was making money. He wanted 
to go to work, and earn money, but now he 
seems willing to go to school if you want him 
to.” 

“T’ve got enough to do it with,” said So- 
phia, still defiantly; her face was quite red. 

When the Wilder boy’s father went home 
across the field he reflected how at one time 
he had some thoughts of marrying Sophia, 
although he had never courted her. 

“She did mean it,” -he told his wife, when 
he entered the kitchen. “ She really seems to 
set by him, and she says she’s got plenty to do 
it with.” 

“Well, if the Lord sends folks more chil- 
dren than he gives them means to support, 
I suppose they’ve got to let other people do 
it,” responded Mrs. Wilder. “ How much do 
you suppose Sophia Bagley is worth?” 
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“T don’t know,” replied the man, shortly. 
He sat down and began shelling corn furious- 
ly. Somehow old dreams about Sophia reas- 
serted themselves, and he estimated mentally 
her worth in something besides the coin of the 
realm. “ You look out you behave yourself 
when you’re with that woman, and she doing 
all that for you,” he said to the boy. “ Don’t 
you go to cutting up and not treating her 
right, and you learn your lessons, you mind.” 

“Yas,” replied the Wilder boy, sullenly, 
and yet there was an undercurrent of response 
to his father’s charge in his warped little soul. 
A sense of gratitude and a new ambition be- 
gan to ennoble him. He realized himself with 
more respect. 

Thanksgiving morning he went across the 
field to Sophia’s. He wore his new red mit- 
tens. He had fifty cents in his pocket, and 
both arms were clasped around the great 
pumpkin. 

“Tt is a mercy we hadn’t cut into it,” 
said his mother. She had brushed his hair 
with a hard old brush that morning for the 
first time for years, and that although she 
was very busy. Sophia had sent her a great 
turkey. 

As the Wilder boy drew near Sophia’s 
house he could smell spice and roasting tur- 
key, and onions, and stewing fruit; a special 
atmosphere of love and plenty seemed to sur- 
round it. It was a very clear cold morning, 
the snow glittered like a crust of diamonds, 
the sky was like a concave of sapphire, the 
gold of the great pumpkin blazed in the boy’s 
eyes. Somehow, carrying it, and being him- 
self just twisted aside in his own growth to 
another course, as the vine which had borne 
the pumpkin might have been, he began to 
look over the great golden sphere which he 
was bearing so painfully, as if he were look- 
ing above all the golden dross of earth. 
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“TWILL ARISEAND GOTOHY FATHER’ 


BY MABEL LETA EATON 


HY does it all come rushing o’er me now? 
My vision of him, bent behind the plough ' 
There in the grain-fields, with his broad-brimmed straw | 
Shading his face; I hear his “ gee” and “ haw,” 
And see the white-faced mare move slow ahead 


Down by the old stone wall where roses spread. 








I sit apart from this gay laughing crowd, 
Close wrapped in memory as in a shroud. 


He used to toss me in his giant arms, 

And laugh away my little feigned alarms. 

Often he showed me, clinging to his hand, 

The spring-time secrets of our meadow-land, 

Where birds were nesting, where white violets grow. 
O, gentle father-heart, you loved me so! 
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ATHANKSGIVING POEM 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE F KERR 


Why does it all keep coming back to me? 
I did not dream I loved so heartfully. 


I was his only child, his baby girl, 

How proud he was of every wayward curl! 

I feel his awkward hand now on my head, 

Such benediction! yet uncomforted 

My heart feels back through all my heartless years 
And breaks at last; I would not stay the tears. 


My friends will question, I must go away, 
I know not what has come to me to-day. 


How hard he worked that I might go to school! 
He wanted me to learn each proven rule, 

All that he missed his little girl must know, 
All that his boyhood craved so long ago. 
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He gave me all; I came back careless, cold, 
New loves, new gods. I made my father old. 


‘Where are my empty creeds? I fling them by, 
I have a Father! let the poor husks lie! 


How patient proud his loyalty to me! 

My honors were thrice won, if he could see 
The prize presented, or the new degree. 
Why did I mock at his sweet constancy? 
Why did I hurt him with that jesting sneer? 
My Father, O, my Father! can you hear? 


Hasten! I’m going home! I cannot wait! 
I must see father! I may be too late! 


He’s sitting in his big old-fashioned chair! 
My king! the silver heavy on his hair! 

I’ll steal beside him very silently. 

“ Father, your little girl is at your knee, 

I’ve come to stay here always, by your grace.” 
Why, how the sunshine creeps into his face! 





























SEVENTH LESSON 


Paris, November 1, 1900. 
} ESTERDAY I received a sin- 
gular visit. I found myself in 
presence of a father and his 
daughter, the latter a pretty 
girl, tall, with chestnut hair, 
dimples in her cheeks, and 
sledaaial blue eyes that looked about wonder- 
ingly at the new surroundings. “ These peo- 
ple,” thought I, “come from some provincial 
town, for dwellers in large cities have differ- 
ent ways,” and I must add that, as she en- 
tered the room, the young girl immediately 
oceupied the best seat on the sofa, so that I, 
the mistress of the house, had to content my- 
self with an ordinary chair. “ Pray, acquaint 
me,” said I to the father, “ with the object of 
your visit. Is your daughter musical? Has 
she, perhaps, a voice requiring cultivation ?” 
“Yes,” answered the gray-haired stranger. 
“My wife and I love music beyond every- 
thing, and singing especially; as we dwell in 
a small town, near San Francisco, we have un- 
fortunately very few opportunities of hear- 
ing music; and as our daughter, though she 
sings continually, in-doors, out-of-doors, in 
her room, and in the garden, is only just now 
of an age to commence studying, we pur- 
chased, at a large outlay, an orchestrion, 
which at meal-times plays beautiful music, 
and also two trained birds that sing delight- 
fully. We have, besides, a parrot, but only 
to make us laugh, for he screams, and is, 
moreover, particularly intelligent. This win- 
ter Emma Nevada, after a brilliant career in 
Europe, came for the first time to San Fran- 
cisco, her native city, to give concerts. I 
heard her, was delighted,as was every one else, 
and since then my daughter has given me no 
rest; she insists upon studying and with 
Emma Nevada’s teacher. This will explain, 
dear madam, our coming to Paris. My wife, 
who is also here, but is prevented from call- 
ing by indisposition, sends her compliments 
and wishes to know, as I do, whether you will 
accept my daughter as a pupil. I am a man 





of means; there is nothing to take me back to 
America, so we can remain here until our 
daughter’s studies are completed.” After lis- 
tening to this somewhat lengthy speech | 
went with the daughter to the piano to try 
her voice. “She has a mezzo-soprano of un- 
common compass,” said I to the father; “ the 
low tones are particularly beautiful, and the 
medium tones, too, are resonant and easily 
produced; moreover, your daughter is musi- 
cal, for, without having studied, she sings at 
sight. Hence I see no obstacles to her edu- 
cation, and will the more readily undertake 
the task, as no teacher has meddled with her 
voice.” From the very first words that I ad- 
dressed to the man, the kindly expression of 
his face changed; he finally remarked: “ My 
dear madam, I have heard Emma Nevada, who 
is possessed of a high soprano voice and sings 
like a bird. I do not care for a low voice in 
a woman, and would rather listen to a bary- 
tone or a bass; unless my daughter can sing 
as high as Nevada, and as Melba, whom I 
heard last year in New York, I decline to 
have her taught singing.” While the father 
spoke I heard a suppressed sob coming from 
the daughter’s direction. Thereupon the fa- 
ther turned suddenly toward her and said, 
“Your tears are of no avail; you know my 
will.” As the poor girl’s weeping appeared, 
withal, to make some impression, the father 
looked toward me and said: “ My dear madam, 
I have heard a great deal of you, and have the 
utmost confidence in your skill. Is it possible 
for you—with time, be it understood; I am 
wealthy and can wait and let my daughter 
study with you until you declare her an ac- 
complished singer—is it possible for you to 
give her a high soprano voice?” “ No,” I an- 
swered, “it is not possible.” I had scarcely 
finished when the father and daughter, the 
girl still sobbing, reached the door. “To 
what extent am I indebted to you for your 
trouble?” inquired the father. “You only 
owe me a friendly recollection,” was my re- 
ply; “do not forget, however, that I have told 
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you the truth; one does not hear it every 
day.” 

[ have had many, very many, odd experi- 
ences in my professional life; among parents 
especially have I found strange ideas of art, 
and especially of singing, but never until yes- 
terday was I asked to change a mezzo-soprano 
voice into a high soprano. Hapless art of 
song! what else has the future in store for 
thee ? 

Now, my dear young friends, let us have 
a few hours of diligent study; some weeks 
have gone by since we commenced work, your 
progress is apparent, and I am convinced that 
a strong bond of friendship already unites 
us. In my last lesson I should have laid par- 
ticular stress upon one or two points hinted 
at before. When you study at home see to 
it that your piano be not placed against the 
wall; if it is its tone will not diffuse itself, 
and the voice will not develop; it will even be 
wearied thereby. Let the room you occupy 
in your “ pension ” be airy and have a south- 
ern exposure. In spring and autumn rooms 
with a northern exposure are wholly unsuit- 
able for singers, and almost dangerous. 
Further, your rooms should be uncarpeted, 
for carpets, when not kept very clean, contain 
microbes. I now address myself particularly 
to pupils dwelling in boarding-houses. You 
must not study too soon after meals, and not 
at all after dinner in the evening. When one 
has worked all day, chatted, gone out, etc., 
the larynx, in the evening, is weary. After 
meals you must either read, write letters, or 
converse with friends, but you must not sing. 
Only go out, of evenings, for a useful pur- 
pose; do not sleep with open windows, as you 
are accustomed to do in America; here the 
changes of temperature are so great that one 
dare not run the risk of taking a cold. Stu- 
dents and singers must avoid everything in- 
jurious to the voice or likely to weary it. 
Talking in railway carriages and while driv- 
ing or walking is very bad for the voice. On 
railways the noise is usually so loud that one 
can scarcely escape shouting, and similar con- 
ditions prevail when driving. While walking 
in winter one inhales cold air, and in sum- 
mer hot air besides dust; all this is most un- 
favorable for the tender vocal cords. I ob- 
serve that the six of you, my young friends, 
knit your brows, and consider me altogether 
too rigid, too exacting, but you are in the 
wrong. I give you nothing but good advice, 
which will have far different results for those 
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that heed it than will be attained by those 
that cast it to the wind. You will all six 
object that nothing is so hard for young girls 
as to hold their tongues, but does not the Gos- 
pel say: “ But let your communication be: 
Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these, cometh of'evil ”? and has not the 
tongue in general (Heaven forbid that I 
should say, “ the female tongue”) worked al- 
ready ill enough? Also let me proclaim once 
more good-by to the bicycle and to the auto- 
mobile. You all agree to this? Very well; 
I am content. 

But new for the lesson. Let us begin. I 
quite forgot to tell you, when we last met, 
that, in accordance with a long-established 
usage in my school, whoever is first in at- 
tendance sings first; thus no one is given pref- 
erence, zeal and punctuality are encouraged, 
and the young ladies that worship Morpheus, 
or, in other words, are inclined to oversleep, 
are kept from doing so on lesson days. Val- 
entine came first to-day, so Valentine shall 
begin. Ah! if that vicious tremolo were but 
overcome; but do not despair; with time this 
widely prevailing evil with which so many 
singers are afflicted will vanish. You have 
just gone two tones beyond the chest-register; 
this you must avoid; moreover, when you go 
up the tone must be darkened, while it must 
be made clearer when you descend, else it 
will not carry. I advise you, in scales, to 
sing mi naturel (E natural) with the medium 
tones, that the passage may be easier. Pur- 
chase my Method, as all of you must do, and 
bring it with you next time, that I may mark 
the scales you are to practise at home, for 
you. understand me and can already begin 
practising by yourselves. Let all attend to 
what I now say. I permit my pupils, except 
beginners that have not yet sung and must 
therefore commence with but a few minutes, 
to sing one hour, divided into practice-periods 
of fifteen minutes each, daily. Practise with 
the full volume of tone, without forcing or 
screaming. Many teachers encourage two to 
three hours’ daily practice, but this is improp- 
er, dangerous even, I may say, for the voice. 
They say, too, that to escape wearying the 
organ one should practise with half-voice 
(mezza-voce), but this also is wrong. 
Through this process air passes through the 
vocal cords, they grow slack, and the devel- 
opment of resonance is prevented. I am 
speaking now of the studies of beginners, and 
not in relation to accomplished singers who, 
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when they are to appear in public in the 
evening, can go over parts of their réles 
with half-voice without fear of injuring the 
organ. 

Understand well, dear children; the 
voice must be slowly developed, so that the 
vocal cords gradually acquire elasticity and 
endurance; the passage from register to re- 
gister, at the outset of one’s studies, can only 
be mastered, too, through slow practice. Many 
teachers allow the scales to be sung, from the 
beginning, very fast; this develops the voice 
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in no direction whatever and conceals its 
flaws. Now we shall see, Valentine, whether 
you have understood my instructions and 


hints, and take special pains in studying to 
do away with the tremolo. 

Louise II.—but no, I will not call you so, 
for the name makes your classmates smile. 
To distinguish you from Louise L., I shall call 
you Louison. Does the name suit you? Very 
well. Now, Louison, sing me some diatonic 
scales that your mother has taught you, and 
other chromatic and minor 
scales, for example, arpeggios, thirds, grupetti, 
etc. Good; excellent! Everything is clear 
and clean. Now for the trill. No, that is 
trill, a mere tremor on a single 
note; your mother, who studied with Garcia, 
never taught you that. What? You would 
not practise it? Why, pray? Try it, now; 
you see you are able to trill and only need 
study; one never learns too much. We shall 
secon begin with the airs in your réles. You 
see, children, what advantages Louison has 
derived from Garcia’s method. 

Whose turn is it now? Little Rosa’s. 
work, to work; attack the tone. But why do 
you not open your mouth? You open it 
when you eat. What? you say you cannot? 
Why can your classmates? If I did not re- 
eall a very unpleasant experience that befell 
me while at the Vienna Conservatory I should 
do as they did then and as many teachers 
still do in troublesome cases—place a small 
piece of wood between your teeth; but since 
the incident I will relate I have abandoned 
the practice. I had striven in vain with a 
pupil that kept her teeth tightly pressed to- 
gether. One day she would open her mouth, 
the next keep it closed; I finally had re- 
course to the piece of wood. At first the ex- 
pedient was successful, but one day she for- 
got that the wood was in her mouth, half 
swallowed it, and choked. She turned dead- 
lv pale, her eyes rolled wildly, and when the 
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wood was removed she fell into a dead faint. 
Since then—my blood runs cold when I re- 
‘all the dramatic scene—I have foresworn the 
use of the else-harmless bit of wood, and ta!k 
until I grow hoarse, and my poor little vic- 
tims open their mouths in proper fashion. 
Heavens! what a hard task it is for a poor 
singing teacher to get her pupils into the 
right path, to break them of habits acquired 
through bad teaching, and to combat energet- 
ically their caprices! But no philosophizing, 
no dismal shaking of the head, no discourage- 
ment, and to business! My little anecdote, 
dear Rosa, will serve you as a lesson, and 
teach you to open your mouth without ad- 
ventitious aid. Bravo! bravo! now sing the 
scales. You open your mouth now, but it 
does not keep quiet, so that you bring forth 
several vowels in your scales. This is not 
right; all the tones must be sung on the same 
vowel. I think that I have already observed 
that for study I prefer the vowel “ A” to all 
others, as it brings most effectively to light 
all defects, and I must not forget to remark 
that the do diése (C sharp) in the medium, 
in women’s voices must be directed, as much 
as possible, toward the hard palate, else it 
easily takes on a nasal tinge. Many un- 
skilful teachers allege even that this tone 
commences a second medium register. This 
is not so. You would sing the scales excel- 
lently, Rosa, if you did not sing them so 
fast; you do everything by steam. The pas- 
sage from register to register is now regu- 
lated, but you hurry too much, and hence your 
seales are often not clear—somewhat muddled, 
so to put it. For colorature singers, who of 
course require feeling, stvle, and declamatory 
power, as all others do, a clear rippling exe- 
cution of florid music is essential, hence they 
must study slowly and conscientiously, and 
later on they will sing their runs and adorn- 
ments in airs from “I] Barbiere,” “ Semria- 
mide,” “ Lucia,” ete., rapidly. Although 
there is no little opposition nowadays to col- 
orature singers, and their music is called 
sugary, dross, jugglery, and so on, no the- 
atre can be without a colorature, for the oper- 
atic répertoire makes one _ indispensable. 
Strange to say, runs, trills, neck - breaking 
leaps, staccati, and sky-scraping notes are, to 
this day, more heartily applauded than is the 
song that appeals to the heart. I, personally, 
would give all these vocal fireworks for elo- 
quent declamation and tones that sway the 
emotions. 
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W hose 
Marie’s. 


turn is it now? My contfalto’s, 
What? you are dissatisfied with 
your contralto voice, and would study for a 
colorature? Why, you are not “built for” 
that. Rossini was enthusiastic over the con- 
tralto voice, and his répertoire abounds in fine 
roles for his favorite singers. Arsace in 
“ Semiramide,” the principal part in ““ I’Ital- 
iana in Algieri,” require coloratures, but these 
works are no longer included in the modern 
répertoire. For your lovely contralto voice 
there are numberless French airs, also songs 
and romances, the ancient Italian’ classics, 
and, besides, beautiful German lieder and 
airs by Bach, Mozart, Handel, and so on. 
Do not distress yourself over your lack of 
compass; were I an enchantress I would give 
your voice such a compass as that of the cel- 
ebrated songstress, Marietta Alboni, but, un- 
happily, I.am but a poor mortal, and you a 
deep contralto. You have learned your scales 
very well, and as, unlike pupils endowed 
with lighter voices, you have not many ex- 
ercises to study, you may at once purchase 
the vocalizzi. Unluckily I have written but 
few for deep voices, as these are limited. 

Who else has to sing to-day? You, Louise, 
who, like Marie, are preparing for the con- 
cert-room. Begin. What now? You ask me 
to hear Bertha first? And wherefore? What? 
Bertha, you say, is dying of hunger, and can- 
not hold out much longer. If so, before 
listening to my last two pupils I would best 
deliver a brief discourse on the food ques- 
tion. Tell me, all of you, each after the 
other, what you have eaten for breakfast. 
I take it for granted that every morning at 
» o’clock, before coming to the class, you have 
partaken of a good meal. What? One of 
you has only had a cup of chocolate, another 
a cup of tea and a slice of bread, a third 
some broth and a piece of bread, still an- 
other but a cup of milk! Such a thing is 
unheard of! A singer must nourish himself 
or herself quite differently from the re- 
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mainder of mankind. Listen to me. Sing- 
ing consumes, hence singers must accustom 
themselves to feeding. Before pupils come 
in the morning to the class they must eat 
eggs with bread and butter, a chop, a beef- 
steak, ham and eggs, or something of the 
sort—in other words, they must be well nour- 
ished, else no lesson. I am conscious that 
my young American friends give the prefer- 
ence to cakes, bonbons, and sweets generally, 
but all these must be foresworn by those that 
are ambitious to become singers. You smile? 
No, this is no laughing matter; one must 
give up much if one would compete with the 
nightingale. Now, my poor hungry Bertha, 
in order to punish you—and keep you from 
starvation—lI shall give you to-day but a short 
lesson. I advise all six of you to hence- 
forward bestow great attention on the food 
question. Poor Bertha, your voice is as hun- 
gry as its possessor. Otherwise your scales 
are well connected; you have a tendency, how- 
ever, to proceed too quickly to the head tones. 
Let me see whether you are equipped for the 
trill. Yes, you are, only remember that, at 
first, you must practise it slowly and in strict 
time; also that, in practising the trill, after 
the fundamental note is given, emphasis 
must be laid upon the upper tone, so that the 
trill be kept in perfect tune. Now be off, 
dear Bertha; hasten homeward and sit down 
to a good luncheon. To-day poor Louise 
comes last. I will wager that, from to-day on, 
she will always be first, for to be always last 
will scarcely suit her. You have understood 
the lesson capitally, Louise, and I see that you 
are devoted to your art. A concert singer 
must, as far as possible, strive to attain per- 
fection, for to stand alone on a platform and 
give a representation through the unaided me- 
dium of one’s talent is no light task. The 
least defect of the concert singer is noticed 
and criticised by the public, but with courage, 
industry, steadiness of purpose, and confi- 
dence in my teaching, all will be well. 


Mathilde Yor ehu 



























-4 HE woke up with a start. Her 


Hes husband was speaking in a low 
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voice, insistently. 
“Come,” he added. “ Get 
up. Get up, Nella. Quick. 





” 
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“ But I don’t want to get up,” she objected, 
striving vainly to lapse back into the comfort- 
able drowse. 

“But I say you must. And don’t make 
any noise, but come along. Hurry! Oh, do 
hurry! Our fortune’s made if you will only 
hurry!” 

Nella Tichborne was now wide awake, what 
with the suppressed excitement in his whis- 
pers, and she thrust her feet out with a shiver 
upon the cold cabin floor. 

“What is it?’ she 
“ What is it?” 

“Ssh!” he sibilated. “ Don’t make a noise. 
Mum’s the word. Dress at once.” 

“ But what is it?” 

“ Be quiet, if you love me, and dress.” 

“ Now, George, I won’t move an inch until 
you tell me.” She capped the ultimatum by 
sitting back on the edge of the bunk. 

The man groaned. “Oh, the time, the 
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asked, petulantly. 


THANKSGIVING 
o® Slav Creek 


By 
Jack London 


llustrated by 
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Didn’t I tell 
Do hurry! It’s 

A secret. There’s a 
Put on warm clothes. 
It’s the coldest yet. The frost is sixty-five 
below. I’m going to call Ikeesh. She would 
like to be in on it, I know. And oh, Nel- 
la—” 

“Yes?” 

“ Do be quick.” 

He stepped across to the other end of the 
cabin where a blanket partitioned the room 
into two, and called Ikeesh. The Indian wo- 
man was already awake. Her husband was 
up on his Bonanza claim, though this was her 
cabin, in which she was entertaining George 
Tichborne and Nella. 

“What um matter, Tichborne?” she asked. 
“Tim Nella sick?” 


precious time, you’re losing! 
you our fortune was made? 
a tip. Nobody knows. 
stampede on. ’Ssh! 


“No, no. Stampede. Rich creek. Plenty 
gold. Hurry up and dress.” 

“ What um time?” 

“Twelve o’clock. Midnight. Don’t make 


any noise.” 

Five minutes later the cabin door opened 
and they passed out. 

“Ssh!” he cautioned. 
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“Oh, George! Have you got the frying- 
pan ¢” 

* Vos” 

“ And the gold-pan? And the axe?” 

“Yes, yes, Nella. . And did you remember 
the baking-powder ?” 

They crunched rapidly through the snow, 
down the hill into sleeping Dawson. Light 
stampeding packs were on their backs, con- 
taining a fur robe each, and the barest ne- 
cessaries for a camp in the polar frost. But 
Dawson was not sleeping, after all. Cabin 
windows were flashing into light, and ever 
and anon the mumble of voices drifted to 
them through the darkness. The dogs were 
beginning to howl and the doors to slam. 
By the time they reached the Barracks the 
whole town was aroar behind them. Here 
the trail dropped abruptly over the bank and 
crossed the packed ice of the Yukon to the 
farther shore. 

George Tichborne swore softly and to him- 
self; but aloud: “It’s leaked out somehow, 
and everybody’s in it. Sure to be a big stam- 
pede now. But hurry up; they’re all be- 
hind us, and we'll make it yet!” 

“George!” A frightened wail punctured 
the still air and died away as Nella slipped on 
the icy footing and shot down the twenty- 
foot embankment into the pit of darkness 
beneath. 

“Nella! Nella! Where are you?” He 
was falling over the great ice-blocks and grop- 
ing his way to her as best he could. “ Are 
you hurt? Where are you?” 

“ All right! Coming!” she answered, cheer- 
ily. “ Only the snow’s all down my back and 
melting. Brrr!” 

Hardly were the trio reunited when two 
black forms plumped into their midst from 
above. These were followed by others, some 
arriving decorously, but the majority scorn- 
ing conventional locomotion and _peregri- 
nating along on every other portion of their 
anatomies but their feet. They also had 
stampeding packs on their backs and a great 
haste in their hearts. 

“ Where’s the trail?” the ery went up. And 
thereat all fell to seeking for the path across 
the river. 

At last George Tichborne found it, and, 
with Nella and Ikeesh, led the way. But in 
the darkness they lost it repeatedly, slipping, 
stumbling, and falling over the wildly piled 
ice. Finally, in desperation, he lighted a 
candle, and as there was not a breath of wind, 
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the way was easier. Nella looked back at the 
fifty stampeders behind and laughed half- 
hysterically. Her husband gritted his teeth 
and plunged savagely on. 

“ At least we’re at the head of the bunch, 
the very first,” he whispered to her, as they 
swung south on the smoother trail which ran 
along under the shadow of the bluffs. 

But just then a flaming ribbon rose athwart 
the sky, spilling pulsating fire over the face 
of the night. The trail ahead lighted up, and 
as far as they could see it was cumbered with 
shadowy forms, all toiling in the one direc- 
tion. And now those behind began to pass 
them, one by one, straining mightily with the 
endeavor. 

“Oh, Nella! Hurry!” He seized her 
hand and strove to drag her along. “ It’s the 
one chance we’ve been waiting for so long. 
Think of it if we fail!” 

“Oh! Oh!” She gasped and _ tottered. 
“We will never make it! No, never!” . 

There was a sharp pain in her side, and she 
was dizzy with the unwonted speed. Ikeesh 
grunted encouragement and took her other 
hand. But none the less the vague forms 
from the rear continued steadily to overtake 
and pass them. 

Hours which were as centuries passed. The 
night seemed without end to Nella. Gradual- 
ly her consciousness seemed to leave her, her 
whole soul narrowing down to the one me- 
chanical function of walking. Ever lifting, 
ever falling, and ever lifting anon, her limbs 
seemed to have become great pendulums of 
time. And before and behind glimmered two 
eternities, and between the two eternities, 
ever lifting, ever falling, she pulsed in vast 
rhythmical movement. She was no longer 
Nella Tichborne, a woman, but a rhythm— 
that was all, a rhythm. Sometimes the voices 
of Ikeesh and her husband came to her faint- 
ly; but in her semi-conscious condition she 
really did not hear. To-morrow there would 
be no record of the sounds; for a rhythm is 
not receptive to sound. The stars paled and 
dimmed, but she did not heed; the aurora- 
borealis shrouded its fires, and the darkness 
which is of the dawn fell upon the earth, 
but she did not know. 

But ere the darkness fell, Ikeesh drew up 
to Tichborne and pointed to the loom of the 
mountains above the west shore of the river. 

“Um Swede Creek?’ she asked, laconical- 
ly, pointing whither the trail led. 

“No,” he replied. “ Slav Creek.” 
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“EVEN THE MAN AND THE INDIAN WOMAN GREW WEARY.” 


Drawn by E. W. Demine 


“lm no Slav Creek. Slav Creek—” She 
turned and pointed into the darkness five 
degrees to the south. “Um Slav Creek.” 

He came suddenly to a stop. Nella per- 
sisted in walking on, heedless of his outcries, 
till he ran after her and forced her to stop. 
She was obedient, but as a rhythm she no 
longer existed. The two eternities, which 


it was her task to hold apart, had rushed to- 
gether, and she was not. So she wandered 
oft to the old home’ down in the States, and 
sat under the great trees, and joyed in the 
warm sunshine—the old home, the old mort- 
gaged home, which had driven them poleward 
after the yellow gold! The old home which 
it was their one aim to redeem! But she for- 
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got all this, and laughed, and babbled, and 
poured the sunshine back and forth from 
hand to hand. How warm it was! Was 
there ever the like? 

Tichborne corff@rred with Ikeesh. She so 
stolidly reiterated that Slav Creek lay farther 
to the south that he believed. 

“Somebody went astray in the dark,” he 
exulted, “and the rest. followed his trail like 
sheep. Come on! Come on! We'll be in at 
the finish yet, and ahead of no end of those 
that passed us!” 

He cut across a five-mile flat into the south- 
west, and two hours later, with gray dawn 
creeping over the landscape, entered the wood- 
hidden mouth of Slav Creek. The fresh signs 
of the stampede were so.many and so various 
that he knew Ikeesh had spoken true, though 
he feared that the mistake had occurred too 
late in the night to have led enough on the 
wild-goose chase up Swede Creek. 

“Oh, Nella,” he called to his wife, stum- 
bling blindly at his heels, “it’s all right. 
We are sure to get a claim. Day has come. 
Look about you. This is Slav Creek, and 
behold, the day is Thanksgiving day!” 

She turned a blank face upon him. “ Yes, 
the mortgage shall be lifted, principal and in- 
terest, I promise you—George and I both 
promise you. Even now, to-morrow, do we 
go north to lift the mortgage.” 

Tichborne glanced helplessly at Ikeesh. 

“Tm much tired,” she commented, dryly. 
“But um be all. right bime-by. Bime-by 
make camp, um be all right.” 

They hastened on for five miles more, when 
they came to the first white-blazed trees and 
fresh - planted stakes of the newly located 
claims. Hour after hour they travelled up 
the frozen bed of the creek, and still, stake to 
stake, the claims stretched in an unbroken 
line. Even the man and the Indian woman 
grew weary and panted. Ikeesh kept a jea- 
lous eye on Nella’s face, and now and again, 
when it turned white, rubbed with snow the 
tip of the nose and the stretched skin of 
the cheek-bones. They passed many men— 
the successful ones—rolled in their furs by 
the side of the trail, or cooking and warming 
themselves over crackling fires of dry spruce. 
At eleven o’clock the sun rose in the south- 
east: but though there was no warmth in its 
rays, it gave a cheerier aspect to things. 

“How mueh farther do the stakes run?’ 
Tichborne asked of a man limping down the 
trail. 
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“I staked 179,” the man answered, stop- 
ping to pound the aching muscles of his legs. 
“ But there were about ten more behind me: 
so I guess they’ve run it up to 189.” 

“And this is 107,” Tichborne calculated 
aloud. “ Five-hundred-foot claims—ten to 
the mile—about eight miles yet, eh?” 

“Reckon you’ve "bout hit it on the head,” 
the other assured him. “ But you’d better 
hurry. Half the stampede went wrong up 
Swede Creek—that’s the next one to this— 
but they’re onto themselves now, and crossing 
the divide and tapping Slav Creek in th 
hundred-and-eighties. 

“But they’re having a terrible time,” he 
shouted back as he went on his way. “I met 
the first one that succeeded in crossing over. 
He said the trail was lined with people tee- 
totally played out, and that he knew himself 
of five frozen to death on the divide.” 

Frozen to death! The phrase served to 
rouse Nella from her maze of memory vis- 
ions. Her glimmering senses came back to 
her, and she opened her eyes with a start. 
The interminable night was gone — spent 
where or how she could not say—and day 
broke upon her with a blinding flash. She 
looked about. Everything was strange and un- 
real. Both her companions were limping piti- 
fully, and she was aware of a great dull pain 
in her own limbs. Her husband turned his 
head, and she saw his face and beard a mas~ 
of bristling ice. Ikeesh’s mouth was likewise 
matted with frost, and her brows and lashes 
long and white. And Nella felt the weight on 
her own lashes, and the difficulty of drawing 
them apart from each other whenever she 
closed her eyes. The doubly excessive de- 
mand of the toil and the frost had burned up 
all the fuel of her body, and she felt cold 
and faint with hunger. This latter she found 
worse than the agony of the overused 
muscles; for a quivering nausea came upon 
her, and her knees trembled and knocked to- 
gether with weakness. 

Occasionally Tichborne made excursions to 
one side or the other in search of the claim- 
stakes, which were not always posted in the 
creek-bed. At such times Nella dropped 
down to rest, but Ikeesh dragged her afoot 
again, and shook her, and struck her harsh 
blows upon her body. For Ikeesh knew the 
way of the cold, and that a five-minute rest 
without fire meant death. So Nella had 
lapses and cruel awakenings till the whole 
thing seemed a hideous nightmare. Some- 
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times the trees became gibbering shades, 
and Slav Creek turned to an Inferno, with 
her husband as Virgil, and leading her from 
circle to circle of the damned. But at other 
times, when she was dimly conscious, the 
memory of the old home was strong upon 
her, and the mortgage nerved her on. 

A long, long time afterward—ages after- 
ward, it seemed—she heard George cry aloud 
joyfully, and looking at him as though from 
a great distance, she saw him slashing the 
bark from a standing tree, and writing on 
the white surface with a lead-pencil. Af 
last! She sank down into the snow, but 
Ikeesh struck her a stinging blow across the 
mouth. Nella came back angrily to her feet, 
but Ikeesh pushed her away and set her to 
work gathering dry wood. 

Again came a long lapse, during which’ she 
toiled mechanically and unknowing; and 
when she next found herself she was in the 
furs by a big fire, and Ikeesh was stirring a 
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batter of flour and water and boiling coffee. 
To her surprise, Nella felt much better after 
the rest, and was able to look about her. 
George ran up with a gold-pan of gravel 
which he had got from the creek bottom 
through an air-hole, and warmed his hands 
by the fire. When he had panned it out 
he brought the prospect over to her. The 
streak of black sand on the bottom was 
specked with yellow grains of glistening 
gold, and there were several small nuggets 
besides. He leaped up and down and about 
like a boy, for all his weary body. 

“ We've struck it at last, Nella!” he cried. 
“The home is safe! If that is a surface in- 
dication, what must it be on bed-rock ?” 

“Tell you what—” 

They turned their heads, startled. A man 
had crawled up to the fire unobserved in 
their excitement. 

“Tell you what,” he glowed, “it’s the 
richest creek in Alaska and the Northwest. 





“ GEORGE RAN UP WITH A GOLD PAN OF GOLD.” 
Drawn by E. W. Demine. 
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Sure!” He sat down uninvited, and tried 
to unfasten his ice-bound moccasins. “ Say, I 
broke through the ice up here a piece and wet 
my feet. I kind of think they’re freezing.” 
Ikeesh stopped from her cooking, and 
Tichborne lending a hand, they cut off the 
new-comer’s moccasins and socks and rubbed 
his white feet till the glow of life returned. 
“Tell you what,” the sufferer went on, 
unconcernedly, while they worked over him, 
“judging from indications, you people are 
located on the richest run of the creek. 
Sure! 
I did! 


But I got in on it; you betcher life 
Got lost on Swede Creek, too, and 
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hit across the divide. 
frozen men on that trail. 
it, tell you what!” 

“A true Thanksgiving, Nella.” 

George Tichborne passed her a tin plate 
of flapjacks swimming in bacon grease and 
a great mug of piping black coffee. She 
seized his hand impulsively and pressed it, 
and her eyes grew luminously soft... . 

“Tell you what—” she heard the new- 
comer begin; but a vision of the old home, 
warm in the sunshine, came into her eyes, 
and she dropped off to sleep without hearing 
“ what.” 


Say! No end of 
But I got in on 
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MORTALITY 


MURRAY, M.D. 


Tis writ, “ Mortal, thy life is but a span,” 
And yet I feel that earth and air and sky 
Are ever mine, even for evermore, 
That I and mine can never, never die. 


And yet I know, how well, how well I know, 
That in the Future somewhere hidden lies 
A Day—the day of days, which has for me 
A moment supreme, when I shall close my eyes— 


To open them on this, my world, no more, 

When friends will fold my hands upon my breast, 
And sadly say, “ Dear Soul, her work is done, 

Let us now lay her gently to her rest.” 


Springtime with bud and bloom will come and go, 
The busy world will still rush madly on, 

The earth and air and sky will be for those, 
Who will not know that I have come and gone. 
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SSA\ HIE possibilities of a platonic 
friendship between a man and 
a woman of the same age, 
and that age under fifty, is 
generally questioned by all 
except the man and the wo- 
man immediately concerned. They, as a rule, 
not only declare that it is possible, but they 
are apt to add that the people who question 
such possibilities reveal one of two charac- 
teristics: either a mean and cramped nature, 
unable to understand the real and serious 
meaning of friendship, which is perhaps the 
noblest emotion in the world; or a base mind. 
It would be hard to say which of these two 
classifications is less offensive—to place one’s 
self among those who are incapable of friend- 
ship, or among those to whom it is only a 
thing of the senses masquerading in the pla- 
tonic idea. 





Of course, to begin with, it is understood 
that this word friendship is used in its most 
intense It is not just pleasant ac- 
quaintanceship, which is indeed a delightful 
thing; it is not mere friendliness and kindli- 
ness which we all of us rejoice in, and most 
of us experience; it is an absorbing devotion 
that knows no reserves. Generally speaking, 
this attitude of mind between men and wo- 
men is called at once “being in love”; but 
sometimes expediency or morality plainly de- 
clares that circumstances forbid anything like 
love-making. Then it is that the man and the 
woman especially concerned call it platonic 
friendship. 

Now it will not do to deny or affirm, simply 
from an inner and personal conviction, that 
such friendship is possible, or that it is im- 
possible. Judgment cannot be based on indi- 
vidual experience; the law of averages de- 
cides emotional possibilities quite as certainly 
as it decides physical possibilities. If ninety- 


sense. 


nine men out of one hundred declare that 
fire burns, it is fair to conclude that the 
hundredth man’s declaration that fire does 


not burn is based upon an inadequate ex- 


periment. The ninety-nine examples of burn- 
ed men and women in this matter of friend- 
ship are not difficult to find; but there is one 
historical instance when, it seems, fire did 
not burn, which is very interesting... .. 

Madame Récamier is famous not only be- 
cause she was a radiantly beautiful woman, 
and had a perennial charm, and carried tact 
to the level of a fine art, but because she had 
a genius for friendship. Her friendships with 
men are as historical as she is herself, and yet, 
like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, it ap- 
pears that she had not even the smell of fire 
upon her garments! 

Madame Récamier’s life was a life of 
friendships; they began with her marriage. 
at fifteen, to Monsieur Récamier; and they 
ended only when she sat, blind and feeble, at 
the death-bed of Chateaubriand. It is no 
exaggeration to say that she had had more 
lovers than years when she died, a beautiful 
old woman, at seventy-two. 

The quality which made (and held) friends 
showed itself very early in her life. Perhaps, 
to begin with, she turned to kindly hearts 
outside her own family, because her father 
and mother were so absorbed in affairs that 
her childhood was somewhat lonely and neg- 
lected. Monsieur and Madame Bernard 
were not ideal parents. Monsieur Bernard 
was a handsome, kindly man, of no very keen 
sense of honor, but with much intelligence 
in regard to securing his own comfort; Ma- 
dame Bernard, who was very pretty, very co- 
quettish, distinctly a flirt, and, it must be 
admitted, of most doubtful morality, was so 
eager for Paris and its conquests and suc- 
cesses that, when she went there with her hus- 
band, she left her little Juliette to the care 
of an aunt in Lyons, without, it seems, any 
very great distress. Juliette was seven then; 
whether her aunt grew tired of the charge, 
or whether family reasons made a change 
necessary, we are not told; but at all events, 
the little girl was very soon sent to a convent 
where she staid three years. Meantime, the 
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father and mother were fairly drunk with 


Paris! Monsieur Bernard was Receveur des 
Finances, and that brought him into high 
financial circles, where his brilliancy and 


political ability gave him great opportunities 
for advancement—opportunities which were 
skilfully augmented by his wife’s conduct; 
especially by her relations with the infamous 
Barrére, and Colonne. 

Juliette, at ten, came from the calm seclu- 
sion of her convent like some little flower, 
sweet and cool and fresh, to live in this stale 
and heated air. One thinks of the little maid, 
round-eyed and silent, obedient, pious, full 
of the sweet reverences of childhood taught 
her by the good sisters in her convent, dropped 
down suddenly into this worldly household; 
yet, curiously enough, the worldliness never 
seemed to hurt her, morally. For the next 
few years her mother played with her as with 
a new toy. The child was exquisitely lovely, 
and with a most charming temper. She was 
very fond of music, and played extremely 
well on the harp and piano; so no doubt she 
lent herself admirably to the “showing off ” 
process which is characteristic of mothers 
like Madame Bernard. When she was fifteen, 
sadly mature, but a clean-hearted, lovable 
child, Monsieur. Récamier, forty-four years 
old, saw her, and—shall we say “ fell in love ”? 
That perhaps no one knows, now. At all 
events, he offered himself, and was accepted. 
This was a matter for her father and mother 
to decide; but Juliette showed no aversion 
to the marriage. She had not lived five years 
with her mother, not to have her eyes opened 
to the material advantages of such a match. 
So, with the sweet good-nature which never 
left her she accepted one who must have 
seemed, to her fifteen years, a very old gentle- 
man. In this connection, the old gentleman 
was quite as interesting as the young lady: 
for, curiously enough, his relation to her was 
always paternal; it seems almost as if Mon- 
sieur Récamier, with the chivalry of another 
time, came to rescue the good and pretty child 
from the corrupting atmosphere of her own 
home, and having done that, forebore to make 
any other demand upon her, except for 
friendship, and that she should protect the 
honor of his name. He was an amiable man, 
but it would seem that he was incapable of 
deep or sustained feeling. He was ready and 
eager to serve a friend; but should that friend 
die, he would hardly, one of his nieces says, 
“sive two days to regretting him. ‘ Encore 
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un tiroir fermé, he would say; and there his 
sensibility would end.” Such a person may 
be easy to live with, being almost always 
optimistic and good-natured; but he does not 
foster deep feeling, or arouse the great pas- 
sion of life. , 

Madame Récamier, transplanted to such 
negative conditions, became his good friend. 
and grew in her own way. The result was 
a charm which is historical. In the first 
place, as she left childhood behind her, she 
took her place among the very beautiful wo- 
men of all times. People began to rave about 
her; crowds followed her in the streets. Once, 
in London, when she was in the Kensington 
Gardens, ‘the mob of persons who wished to 
look at her was so enormous that she just 
escaped being crushed and seriously injured. 
There is an amusing story told of her when she 
was thirty-eight—at an age when her beauty 
might have been expected to fade a little, 
but when, in fact, it was still at its height. 
A certain Madame de Kriidener had become 
the fashion in Paris, because of her religious 
mysticism; she was in the habit of holding 
in her salon, every evening, what evangelical 
people would call a prayer meeting, though it 
ended with some social gayeties that are not 
usually associated with religious 
ances. 

Very likely these meetings were not unlike 
some of the “isms” with which we amuse 
ourselves, and our neighbors, to-day; they 
were full of emotion and ecstasies, but they 
did not always result in better ethics. How- 
ever, Madame Récamier, like all the world, 
came to see and hear. But when she entered 
the room, behold, everybody turned and 
stared and whispered; a littke murmur and 
sigh of admiration drowned the admonitions 
of the speaker. Madame de Kriidener bore 
this for a while, but by-and-by it grew in- 
tolerable. She begged Benjamin-Constant, 
one of Madame Récamier’s most devoted 
friends, to intercede for her. His letter was 
as follows: 


observ- 


“Je m’acquitte avec un peu d’embarras 
d’une commission que Mme. de Kriidener 
vient de me donner. Elle vous supplie de 
venir la moins belle que vous pourrez. Elle 
dit que vous éblouissez tout le monde, et que 
par lA toutes les ames sont troublées, et toutes 
les attentions impossibles. Vous ne pouvez 
pas déposer votre charme, mais ne le rehaus- 
sez pas.” 
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“T perform, with a little embarrassment, 
a commission which Mme. de Kriidener has 
She begs you to come to her meet- 
She says 


given me. 
ings as little beautiful as you can. 
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you dazzle everybody, and thereby trouble 
their souls and divert their attention. You 
are not able to lose your charm, but do not 
enhance it.” 
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This wonderful beauty never entirely 
waned, and there is one thing, in connection 
with it, which implies the most delightful 
good sense on the part of Madame Récamier. 
When she really began to grow old—when, as 
she said, “the little Savoyards in the street 
no longer turned to look after her, and she 
knew that all was over ”—she did not make 
that harrowing and futile effort to hold on to 
the past, which is the mistake of so*many 
women. Sainte-Beuve speaks of this with 
a man’s appreciation of the very unusual in 
woman. 

“ When she saw the hour of fading beauty 
approach, she did that which so few women 
know how to do; she did not struggle; she ac- 
cepted it with taste. She understood that 
after beauty such as hers, the only way to ap- 
pear still beautiful was not to pretend that 
such beauty still existed.” 

It would be a fine thing if Sainte-Beuve’s 
remark could be repeated to those pathetic 
old women who stare daily into their mirrors, 
seeking the beauty of their youth, gone for- 
ever, but of which they make such a pitiful 
caricature by their powder and rouge and pen- 
cilled eyebrows and masses of somebody else’s 
hair! 

One dwells on the great beauty of Madame 
Récamier, because it was, no doubt, first her 
beauty, and then her character, which created 
for her such an army of—friends, as she call- 
ed them; lovers, as they named themselves. In- 
deed, one falls in love with Madame Récamier 
one’s self, because of the charm of her char- 
acter, which had in it so little that was senti- 
mental, so much that was sensible, and feels, 
blowing softly down through all the years, the 
fragrance of that unfailing friendliness which 
marked her relations with both the men and 
the women for whom she cared. All records 
of her speak of her kindliness; people said it 
did not go very deep, and perhaps it did not; 
it was spread over so wide an expanse that 
very likely her own heart was not really 
touched when she was comforting so many 
other hearts that ached. But it was a true 
kindliness, for all that. It was a beautiful 
impulse to make other people happy, and 
especially to put every one at his best. In 
her little salon at the Abbaye, she thought of 
every one. “ Not a talent, not a virtue, not a 
distinction, but what she loved to know it, to 
heighten it, to aid it, to put it in a good light. 
Perhaps it was her ambition to make things 
agreeable, but at least it was an adorable 
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ambition, especially when, addressing itself to 
the most celebrated, it never neglected the 
most obscure.” 

It is a most precious gift, this power to put 
people at their best; and in our critical, fault- 
finding, nervous age, we do not cultivate it 
half enough. 

Madame Récamier had also what is a most 
unusual quality in women—the ability to 
listen, with charm. “Elle écoutait avec 
séduction,” Sainte-Beuve says; and adds, 
“ Her smile said, ‘I understand!’ She kept,” 
he says in another place, “ almost to the end, 
the laugh of a child; the young gesture—the 
carrying her handkerchief to her mouth, to 
keep from breaking into peals of laughter.” 
One sees the beautiful, kind old woman, 
laughing like a girl! No wonder, after all, 
that she had lovers; indeed, there is not space 
to name them—the long line of men who, 
from her fifteenth to her seventieth year, 
were at her feet. Lucian Bonaparte adored 
her, scorching himself at the fire of her friend- 
ship, for two passionate years, only to receive 
in return a kindly courtesy, and even that 
ceased sadly-and silently, when his love burn- 
ed into anger and died out. The First Consul, 
never dreaming of repulse, made advances to 
her, and was serenely snubbed; the Duke of 
Laval loved her to the end of his life, with 
no other recognition than gentle friendliness; 
Prince Augustus of Prussia was almost mad 
about her—and perhaps, just for a moment, 
there may have been some answering throb 
in her calm heart, although it seems to have 
been an impulse of ambition rather than any- 
thing out of keeping with platonic affection. 
The Prince demanded that she should be di- 
vorced from Monsieur Récamier (a step which 
would, under the circumstances, have been 
countenanced by the Church) and married to 
him. That Madame Récamier considered 
this is evident, because she wrote to her hus- 
band about it very frankly; his letter in an- 
swer was as friendly as her own, but it appeal- 
ed to her generosity to spare him the mortifi- 
cation and pain of a divorce, although he 
promised his consent if she insisted. 

She did not insist. The unfailing kind- 
ness of her nature was in league with the 
friendly, but rather forlorn, husband, who by 
this time had no other claim to fame than 
the fact that he was “the husband of his 
wife.” Madame Récamier very gently, but 
quite firmly, dropped the Prince (and her am- 
bitions), and did not see him again for some 
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years. But there were so many others to 
claim her good-natured attention, that she 
could searcely have missed him. So the line 
lengthened, ending with Ballanche to visit 
and to comfort whose death-bed she risked 
(and lost) her sight, lately restored by an 
operation. Last of all came Chateaubriand. 

As one follows the record of these devoted 
men, the almost inevitable one-sidedness of 
platonic love presents itself. That it existed 
on Madame Récamier’s part seems to be obvi- 
ous enough. Her kindness and sweet interest, 
her sympathy, and keen and tender under- 
standing, her faithfulness and comradeship— 
what is all that but what we call platonic love? 
She played with fire, and was never once 
scorched; but her poor platonic friends were 
burned almost to cinders! They lost their 
heads as well as their hearts; they followed 
her about like tame poodles, forgetful of 
dignity and their own obligations; they hated 
each other, and drove their wives frantic with 
jealousy; they raved and pleaded and raged, 
but always came back again to her feet, to be 
smiled at and comforted, and put gently and 
quietly in their places as “friends.” Surely 
theirs was not platonic love! 

There is one thing in all this that speaks 
volumes for Madame Récamier’s personal 
character; other women loved and trusted 
her. Their husbands may have broken their 
hearts, but the wives could not help believing 
in the woman who was the cause of the heart- 
break. They believed that what Madame Ré- 
camier wanted was friendship; and if their 
deluded, besotted husbands insisted upon 
offering love, Madame Récamier herself was 
innocent. This sounds superhuman, but there 
seems to be no doubt of it historically. 

Sometimes one questions her sincerity in 
receiving such love, and meeting it only by 
an intellectual response which, if it satisfied, 
must have deceived. But such deceit was at 
least not intentional. Intellectual sympathy, 
not loving sympathy, was all she had to give; 
she gave it generously and beautifully, and 
the recipient went away warmed through and 
through; even though he must have known 
that just the same cordial sympathy of the 
mind, not of the heart, was given, just as 
generously, to the next comer; somewhat as 
an illuminated picture thrown on a screen is 
succeeded by another just as clear and strong 
and beautiful as the first. 

Did Madame Récamier herself 
feel? Once. Chateaubriand, 


ever really 


cold, selfish, 
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conceited; a little contemptuous, but very ap- 
preciative of her wit, her pretty and genuine 
flattery, her obvious reverence and passion for 
himself—Chateaubriand did stir her cold and 
kind and tranquil heart. There was no pla- 
tonic affection then. Fire burned! She loved 
him; perhaps because he made her suffer. 

There seems to be a sort of retribution 
here, and yet one cannot be glad of it, for 
her charm comes down through all these 
years, and makes us indignant that this 
pleasant and lovable woman should have suf- 
fered, even if she deserved it! But, after all, 
suffering through love is one of the great 
human experiences, and we all of us have a 
right to it, for the good of our souls! No 
doubt Madame Récamicr was a better woman 
in the end, because, at last, she felt. 

The story of her one romance is tragic 
enough, though the details never rise to any 
heroic heights. Her relationship with Cha- 
teaubriand was, on the whole, rather common- 
place. He had a wife to whom he was careful 
not to give any active cause of offence. The 
Author of The Genius of Christianity was not 
one who would ever think the world well lost 
for love. He was mean, and curiously small, 
and possessed of a self-esteem so extraordi- 
nary as to cripple his sense of humor and ren- 
der him ridiculous. Though he was never that 
to Madame Récamier. Indeed, she could see 
no faults in her idol. She bore with his self- 
ishness endlessly; only once did she try to 
throw off her chains, and go away where his 
sensitive vanity could not follow her with 
slights or with positive unkindnesses. But she 
came back to Paris again. The curious thing 
about this kind of fire, called platonic love, 
is that, once burned, you persist in putting 
your hand back into the flames! This beauti- 
ful and gentle woman bore her scars to her 
grave, into which, indeed, she sank very quick- 
ly, after the death of Chateaubriand. 

In connection with him there is another 
illustration of her good sense. When Madame 
Récamier was seventy Chateaubriand’s wife 
died; a few months afterwards he asked 
Madame Récamier to marry him. For years 
her devotion to him had been unfailing; ev- 
ery day he had come, or, as he grew feebler, 
he had been brought to her salon, to be petted, 
and flattered, and adored; he was the centre 
of the world that she gathered around her 
even in those latest and still lovely days. “ In 
the last twenty years he was the great interest 
of her life; that to which I will not say she 
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was sacrificing all the others (she sacri- 
ficed only herself) but to which she was 
subordinating all others. He had his antipa- 
thies, his aversions, his bitternesses. She 
moderated and corrected them; she was in- 


genious in making him talk when he was 
sulky; in attributing to him amiable words, 
full of kindliness to other people; which he 
must have said in some intimate moment to 
her, but which he certainly never repeated 
before witnesses!” 

How the everlastingly feminine speaks in 
this tender duplicity! She refused to look 
facts in the face. “Il y avait décidément des 
choses qu’elle ne voulait pas voir et qui pour 
elle n’existaient pas. Elle ne croyait pas au 
inal!” When it gets to this point, it is evi- 
dent that the fire has burned to the very heart, 
Yet the sense of proportion which dictates 
certain conventions of life, and preserves for 
us the dignities and decencies of human con- 
duct, saved her from a fatal mistake. When 
at last it was possible, and Chateaubriand did 
the one thing which plain manliness demand- 
ed, offered himself to her, she refused him. ¢ 
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“No,” she said; “why should we marry? 
There can be no impropriety in my taking 
care of you at our age. If you find solitude 
oppressive, I am willing to live with you; the 
world will do justice to the purity of our 
friendship, and sartction all my efforts tea 
make your old age comfortable and happy. 
If we were younger, I would accept with joy 
the right to consecrate my life to you. 
and blindness have given me that right. 
us change nothing.” 

She gave her friends another explanation, 
which was obviously true, also. She said that 
the daily visit to her was his one interest and 
pleasure, and he would lose that if they were 
married. So nothing was changed. The same 
sweet gayety charmed and comforted the 
broken old man who was carried every day to 
her door, and at the end she was with him, he 
speechless, she blind; but through the dark- 
ness and silence of those last hours together 
her courage and love stood by him. He left 
the world holding fast to that tender old 


Tears 
Let 


hand—so soft, so pretty, so full of coquetry, 
yet strong to fight death 


for love’s sake! 






































MENU FOR TWELVE COVERS 


Huitres 
Buzzard Bay. 


Soup 
Purée of game. 


Hors-d’ oeuvre 
Olives farcies. Salted almonds. 
Canapés of caviare. 
Canapés with anchovy sauce. 


Fish 
Lobster in shells, garnished with oyster crabs. 
Potato croquettes with cheese. 


Entrées 
Small timbales, Bretonne. 
Filet of venison with artichokes. 
Jellied paté of goose livers with truffles. 
Romaine salad. 


Roast 
furkey decorated with glazed chestnuts. 


Dessert 
Thanksgiving monument of ice-cream. 
Cakes. 
Camembert cheese. 
Coffee. 














rURKEY 


WITH 


PUREE OF GAME 
AVE skinned and cleaned two nice fat 
wild rabbits, wipe them with a clean 
wet towel, lift up the filets, remove all 
the thin skin and sinews. 

Draw and clean two large partridges, re- 
move all the breasts, lift up the skin and 
remove the small sinews. Put the filets aside 
for future use. Cut in pieces all the car- 
casses, and put them in a soup-kettle with 
one veal knuckle and five quarts of beef 
broth. Put over a brisk fire, and watch till 
it begins to boil, so as to skim thoroughly. 
Season with one table-spoonful of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of black pepper, two white 


GLAZED CHESTNUTS. 


onions, three medium-size carrots, a bouquet 
of two leeks, one small bay-leaf, and a very 
small branch of thyme. Let it boil slowly 
for one and one-half hours, starting from the 
last seasoning. Leave the cover of the kettle 


ajar. Strain through a colander into a large 
bowl. Let it cool for one hour, then skim 


all the fat from the surface, take out the 
broth with a dipper, and strain it a second 
time through a clean napkin previously wet 
in cold water. Leave at the bottom of the 
bowl a couple of spoonfuls of the broth to 
avoid the dregs. 

Put in a clean saucepan two table-spoon- 
fuls of butter and two of flour; cook and stir 
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for four minutes. Pour over this the broth 
with the dipper, not fast, and stirring con- 
stantly. Let it simmer twenty minutes, put 
beside the fire and pour in it slowly while 








TIMBALES, BRETONNE. 


stirring half a pint of good cream. Do not 
boil after this is in. 

Prepare the filets of partridges and rabbits 
to serve them with the soup as follows: 
Cover the bottom of a roasting-pan with 
slices of larding-pork cut as thin as paper. 
Season each one of the filets with one salt- 
spoonful of salt and a half one of pepper. 
Lay the filets side by side over the pork, and 
cover them with a layer of pork. Pour in 
the pan four table-spoonfuls of the game 
broth. Bake in a hot oven fifteen minutes. 
Baste twice during the cooking. 





LOBSTER IN SHELLS WITH OYSTER CRABS. 


Remove all the filets on a hot platter, and 
with a sharp knife cut the rabbit filets in 
small disks the size of a pea, and the par- 
tridge in thin square slices half an inch 
wide. Pour the purée in the soup-tureen, 
add the minced filets to it, and serve very hot. 


SHELLS OF LOBSTER, OYSTER CRABS 


Put for three minutes in boiling water six 
live lobsters weighing from one to one and a 
half pounds each—the smaller they are the 
better. Detach the large claws and the tail 
part from the body, leaving the carcass. 
Prepare this court-bouillon: Put in a deep 
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saucepan one bottle of ordinary white wine, 
one quart of water, two carrots, two onions 
sliced very thin, four sprigs of parsley, one 
branch of celery, two cloves, four whole pep- 
pers, one bay-leaf, one-half table-spoonful of 
salt; cook for ten minutes; put all the pieces 
of lobster in the liquid, cook ten minutes 
more; watch so it cooks evenly. Drain 
the pieces of lobster, strain the liquid; open 
the shells, remove all the meat as much as 
possible in whole. Cut each piece neatly in 
squares half an inch thick. Put in a 
pan three table-spoonfuls of olive oil, four 
finely chopped shallots; cook the shallots two 
minutes, stirring so they will not get brown. 
Add all the pieces of lobster, cook five min- 
utes; pour the broth over them, and cook 











PATE OF GOOSE 


LIVERS. 


five minutes more. Take out all the meat, 
strain the gravy, skim the fat from the top, 
wash the saucepan, and put in it one table- 
spoonful of butter and one of flour. Cook, 
stirring, four minutes, not to let it brown. 
Pour in slowly, while constantly stirring, 
the broth seasoned with one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, one-half salt-spoonful of white pep- 
per, quarter of a salt-spoonful of red pepper. 
Cook eight minutes, to reduce to half; re- 
move from the fire, and add, while stirring, 
one-half pint of rich cream; let it simmer 











FILETS OF VENISON. 


for five minutes, and add then all the creamy 
part of the lobster, one table-spoonful of 
fresh butter, and all the pieces of lobster. 
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THE HORS-D’OEUVRE SHOULD BE SERVED ON A TRAY. 


Yo not let it boil; pour over with care three 
table-spoonfuls of brandy, light the brandy 
and burn it. When the flame is out, 
vently, and serve in warm silver shells. 

Have one-quarter of a pound of live oyster 
crabs, wash and drain them at the last mo- 
ment, cook them for three minutes in a little 
of the court-bouillon of the lobster which has 
been reserved. 


stir 


PETITES TIMBALES DE NOUILLES A LA BRETONNE 


Put in three quarts of salted boiling water 
two pounds of fine egg noodles, boil six min- 
drain well. Butter a platter about 
three inches deep, put inside of it a white 
buttered paper; pour 


utes; 


thickness of quarter of an inch; have the bot- 
tom part thick enough to retain the gravy. 


QUENELLES FOR THE TIMBALES 

Take off the breasts of two large chickens, 
cut in small pieces, grind with the meat- 
grinder, and put in a bowl. Soak in beef 
broth one pint of the inside of bread; squeeze 
it, add to i chicken. Season with four raw 
egg yolks, the white of one, one table-spoon- 
ful of butter, one teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
salt-spoonful of white pepper. Pound every- 
thing well to a paste, and strain. Add to it 
the whites of two eggs beaten stiff, and three 
table- spoonfuls of rich cream; place in a 





the hot noodles over it, 
and place another sim- 
ilar platter over the 
Put a weight 
over the two platters, 
and let cool off thor- 
oughly. When 
eut the timbales with 
a small empty buttered 
plain mould; cut down 
through. Roll the tim- 
bales in egg, 
and afterward in 
bread crumbs. Then 
fry for three min- 
utes in hot fat. After 
three minutes remove, 
cool them off a little, 
and with a _ round 
knife remove all the 
inside, leaving only a 


noodles. 


cool, 


beaten 
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bowl over ice until 
ready to make the 
quenelles. 


When ready take a 
teaspoonful of it and 
with the spoon roll the 
paste slightly over a 
board previously sprin- 
kled with a little flour. 
The quenelles must be 
the size of a small 
olive. When ready to 
use, place them in one 
pint of good hot con- 
sommé and _ poach 
them for five min- 
utes; the consommé 
must simmer. Drain 
them with care, and 
add them at the last 
moment to the ragéut 
Bretonne. 





MONU MENT. 
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SWEETBREADS FOR THE TIMBALES 


Put three nice large pairs of fresh sweet- 
breads in lukewarm water for one hour, re- 
move them, and peel off every particle of 
skin. Wash in hot water, drain, and put in 
a saucepan three quarts of water with three 
sliced onions, three sprigs of parsley, one 
branch of celery, one bay-leaf, two cloves, 
four whole peppers, one-half table-spoonful 
of salt. Boil ten minutes, put the sweet- 
breads in, boil them for eighteeri minutes, 
drain them, and plunge them in cold water 
one minute. Drain again, cut them in thick 
even slices half an inch square, and cover 
with a clean napkin to keep them white until 
ready to use them for the timbale. 

Prepare one-half pound of fresh white 
mushrooms the size of a hazel-nut. Take the 
stems off, peel them, put them in a bowl with 
enough lukewarm water to cover; add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonfu! 
Leave them in five minutes, 
drain, and dry them with a towel. 

Prepare this gravy for the timbales: Cut 
the remnants of the chickens, remove the skin 
and fat; cut also half of a veal knuckle and 
two pounds of rump of beef. Pu@ in a deep 
saucepan two table-spoonfuls of butter with 
all the meat; let it brown for fifteen min- 


of vinegar. 
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for the mushrooms. When the gravy starts 
to boil, put the sweetbreads in it, boil for 
three minutes, remove the saucepan from the 
fire, add the quenelles, but do not boil. Put 
the reserved half pint of gravy in a small 
saucepan; as soon as it boils put the mush- 
reoms in it, cook them four minutes, drain 
them, and add them to the ragéut of sweet- 
breads. Stir everything gently. Put the 
timbales in the oven two minutes, and fill. 


FILETS OF VENISON, ON ARTICHOKES. 

Cut three slices from the leg part of a 
deer—about four pounds in all. Prepare in 
a kitchen vessel the following marinade for 
the venison: Cut into very thin slices three 
raw carrots and onions, add four cloves, eight 
whole peppers, a small branch of thyme, two 
bay-leaves, four sprigs of parsley, two branch- 
es of white celery, two garlic cloves, one table- 
spoonful of salt. Add two glasses of cold 
vater, one glass of vinegar, two gills of olive 
oil; mix everything, and put the venison in it. 
Keep in a cool place three days, turning 
the venison over twice a day. When reads 
to use it, remove a piece to the meat-board, 
scrape it on both sides; then cut twelve round 
pieces, smaller by half an inch in diameter 
than the artichokes. 

Sprinkle half a salt-spoonful of salt and 





utes. Put in one glass of water, let it boil quarter of one of black pepper on each 
about five minutes; side of the filets. Put 
stir. Then add two [ aoe, 7] in a pan three table- 
quarts of warm water spoonfuls of butter, 


seasoned with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of black 
pepper, three good- 
size carrots, cut, three 
onions, also cut, two 
cloves, three sprigs of 
parsley, one small bay- 
leaf, one-half branch 
of white celery. As 
the boiling 
commences the 
cover ajar and cook 
slowly — almost 


soon as 
leave 


sim- 
mer—for two hours. 
Strain the gravy, skim 


the fat off after ten 
minutes, and. strain 
through a wet clean 
napkin. Put back in 


NATURAL 


For remaining recipes see back pages. 


the saucepan, and re- 
serve half a pint of it 





AND CANDIED FRUITS. 


and when hot put the 
filets in. Cook four 
minutes on each side. 
Put all the marinade 
in a small saucepan. 
Cook forty minutes, 
and pass through «a 
strainer, crushing 
most of the vegetables 
through it. Wash the 





saucepan, and pour 
back the marinade. 
When it is boiling, 


remove from the fire; 
cut in small lumps 
one table-spoonful of 
very fresh butter, add 
it to the marinade; 
mix well, serve in a 
hot sauce-bowl at the 
same time with the 
filets. 
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t-RE may » persons, indeed, who 
g prefer to watch a football game, or to 
play golf, or even ride a wheel, to 
\iier, } taking part in a family Thanksgiving dinner, 
' where old and young meet to eat, drink, and 
a P JA be merry together; but they are benighted 
ot AS lg beings, who have no true reverence for the 
traditions of their Pilgrim Fathers. It is 
certainly a good indication that “times are 
improving” that we hear less about Thanks- 
giving football than we used to do and more of 
home gatherings on the day which, of all days 
in the year, ought to be a family festival. 
And it is also true that the old-fashioned 
mid-day dinner is being revived on Thanks- 
giving, where the tiniest tot of the family 
who ean sit in a high-chair at the table may 
partake of the goodies with the rest. But 
there are drawbacks to every good thing, and 
more than one to eating a sumptuous repast 
in the middle of the day with a long after- 
noon to follow, even if it is to be spent with 
one’s nearest and dearest assembled. I 
heard a hostess remark lately, apropos of her 
last year’s Thanksgiving dinner party: “ The 
rub comes when the men have smoked out 
their cigars in the dining-room, and the wo- 
men have exhausted family gossip and the 
subject of babies in the drawing-room. It 
is charming, in theory, to gather all the 
family together, but the truth must be con- 
fessed, after a while they are apt to get hor- 
ribly bored with each other.” She was not 
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eltogether wrong; the time to dread is the afternoon, when things begin to drag; and 
while every one is in a happy, comfortable mood as a result of having eaten of an 
abundance of good things, no one wants to make too much exertion to be entertain- 
ing or to do much brain-work; and there are the children to be considered; whatever 
games are played, they must not be left out in the cold. I have 
tried to find out from the cleverest hostesses that I know what 
are their plans for spending these after-dinner hours, and 
here are some of the results of my investigations: 
We are all familiar with the donkey tail-pinning contest 
of children’s parties; a good Thanksgiving variation on 
this is to have a turkey contest. A huge turkey, minus 
a head, is made of paper painted as nearly as possible 
like the real fowl, and this is pasted on a sheet; the 
sheet is suspended on a wall. Every one is given 
a numbered head, and after being blindfolded, is 
turned around three times and told to pin the 
head on where he guesses it should be. The 
one who gets his head nearest to the correct 
place should have as a reward a turkey- 
feather duster or a turkey-red bandanna. 
Such a contest is a jolly starter for 
the entertainment, and another good 
one to set the ball rolling is to have 
a big pumpkin brought into the 
parlor, cut open, and spread be- 
fore the assemblage. Each per- 
son is allowed one guess at 
the number of seeds; the 










































Each final counting may take 
person time, but it will be fun, 
is allowed 
one guess at the number of 

seeds that 


are in the 
shell. 


and there will be 

a burst of hilarity 
when the reward is 
brought in—a big, 
home-made pumpkin 
pie—for the most suc- 
cessful guesser. And there 

is another pumpkin-pie con- 
ceit, which is an attractive 
finale to the Thanksgiving din- 
ner. A big bread-pan may have 
yellow crinkled paper covering the 
sides, or a scooped-out pumpkin will 
answer; the inside of either is filled 
with sawdust; in this are hidden pack- 
ages for every one, each tied with yellow 
ribbon, one end of the streamers protruding 
through a yellow paper crust; the waitress 
carries in the monster pie and passes it around 
the table; every one gets a pull and brings to 
light a trophy. If there is a relative in the party 











WHAT TO DO AFTER THE THANKSGIVING 


who has a talent for making verses, so much 
the better, for then, wrapped around each 
package, will be a paper with a verse, which 
should be read aloud when the package is un- 
tied: the rhymes should tell the reason for 
the gift, each being some joke on the finder. 
An enthusiastic golfer will discover a tiny 
caddie-bag bonbonniére; some one who smokes 
a great deal will get a box of chocolate cigars; 
a mother with a 
new baby, of whom 
4, she is apt to talk, 
will have a_ pin- 
cushion doll, and 
the children of the 
family will get any of the Thanksgiving 
trinkets that are sold at about that time— 
horns of plenty, candy-boxes, toy turkeys that 
fight if pulled by a thread, an ear of corn bon- 
bonniére, and other trifles of the kind. 

A friend*of mine who has a genius for 
thinking up pretty ideas of entertaining has 
planned such a charming surprise for her 
family party. She has been obliged to take 
some of the young people into her confidence, 
but none of the older relatives will be let into 
the secret. She has an ordinary city house, 
with the dining-room divided by portiéres from 
the parlor, and, after dinner is over, it will 
naturally happen that the portiéres will be 
tightly drawn for the table to be cleared; none 
will suspect what a hurry and scurry is going 
on behind the curtains, and it won’t be long 
before at a signal they are pulled back and an 
impromptu stage is seen. 

A series of tableaux will now take place, 
each representing some scene that has hap- 
pened in the life of some one present. Chil- 
dren will be able to represent their parents, 
and a pretty picture may be made of a mo- 
ther’s and father’s first meeting by their son 
and daughter. A marriage in the family may 
be reproduced; a parting and a reunion, and 
other events which have been epoch-making 
to those who took part in them. J am sure 
this entertainment will be a most delightful 
surprise to the on-lookers; and what a quaint 
idea it is! 








aang Somewhat on the same order is another 
; ! : scheme a hostess I know has devised. She 
K = - will request the members of the family party 


who are to meet at her house on Thanks- 
giving day to send her a little while before 
all the photographs of themselves that they 
can collect. She will number. each one, and 
Putting the Head on over the face in each picture she will put a 
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bit of paper to hide it. She will pin all 
the pictures on the wall or on a curtain, 
and when the contest begins she will 
give every one a card with numbered 
blanks and a pencil, and tell them to 
write the names on the blanks—whom 
they guess each picture to represent; 
the identity will have to be guessed 
from the necks and gowns and hands 
and hair; no one who has not tried it 
can imagine how hard this is to do of 
even one’s nearest relative. 

If the family party happen to be of 
a literary turn of mind, a good contest 
for the day is one of Thanksgiving his- 
tory. A card with questions written 
on it is given to each person with a 
pencil, and against the question the 
answer must be written; appropriate 
questions would be about the dates of 
the sailing and landing of the Mayflow- 
er, the names of the principal Pilgrim 
Fathers, and anything about the early 
history of the settlers. 

Charades are always good fun, and 
I lately have seen some new ones which 
are very easy to act and get up. 

And, last of all, there is one kind of 
entertainment I must urge for the oc- 
easion. It is coming Into vogue more 
and more to have parlor recitations 
with musical accompaniment. What 
could be a more delightful entertain- 
ment for a Thanksgiving afternoon 
than some of Longfellow’s poems re- 
cited to music? 




















A THANKSGIVING WALK 


BY ALICE LOUNSBERRY 
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HERE was a crisp, 


. fresh note in the air 
i as I crossed the mea- 
dow, and, being warmed by 

the afternoon sun, my 


footsteps quickened as with 
the prospect of adventure. 
» | It was Thanksgiving day. 
o. The pale colorless grass 





THE 


COMMON DANDELION. 

over which I trod offered no resistance. In- 
deed, the meadow was very silent, but from 
the adjoining woodland there resounded a 
stirring, sonorous chant; withal it was merry. 
As I passed the low-lying marsh and came to 
the path of entrance I sat down to listen, and 
also to look about me, for it takes a few min- 
utes to become sensible of the buzzing, subtle 
life ajog in November; to find opaque tints in 
the colorless leaves, and to scent the aromatic 
odors of some of the evergreen plants. 
a bundle of winged seeds that had fallen from 
an ash-tree caught my eye. They had mis- 
taken the chant, it seemed, for a country jig, 
and were cuffing and tumbling over each oth- 
er fairly as though they had lost their wits. 


Soon 


Sometimes two of them would break away 
from the others and whirl about together, 
making love, I supposed, and as boisterously 
as do English sparrows. 

Through the purple haze of the wood bor- 
der, also, hung clearly in the distance the 
boughs of a patriarch oak-tree. Millions, 
perhaps, of its leaves had been blown away, 
while others had formed a thick brown bed at 
its base. Their pert rustle had, it is true, de- 
parted, and they now covered in their soggy 
depth many a fallen acorn. By the pendu- 
lous droop of its limbs I knew the tree to be 
a pin-oak (Pinus palustris), and enjoyed the 
better opportunity of studying its individual 
structure than was possible when earlier in 
the season it had been fully clothed. Gall- 
flies had evidently regarded it favorably, as 
its limbs were fairly beset with the round 
wartlike excrescences they construct in which 
to deposit their larve. Snug homes they are 
for fat, lazy worms. 

But farther along the wood-path I came 
suddenly on what had been in my mind to 
seek assiduously, the flower of gray Novem- 
ber, that of the witch-hazel bush (Hamame- 
lis virginiana). Through the long, blossoming 
summer, and the early autumn, when wild, 
woodsy notes had been heard from the birds, 
and flowers of all degrees had spread their 
fair petals, this one had remained closed, and 
added no voice to the gayety. But when the 
woods were bare, and black shadows were be- 
ginning to creep along the tree trunks, it 
seemed as though it had suddenly remember- 
ed its shortcomings. And then no timorous 
coloring had it sent forth. It flaunted the 
brightest of yellow petals which are very long 
and slender, and twist sometimes as they fall 
away. 

“That air a strange sort of a bush yor’re 
lookin’ at,” said a red-cheeked country boy, as 
he came noisily through the underbrush. “I 
says,” he continued, “ it’s a’most a livin’ crit- 
ter, and thinks no mor’f lettin’ fly those bul- 
lits of his’n then I does er pickin’ off a buck 
rabbit.” 
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The shrub, as well as being in flower, was 
in fruit, and its capsules were bursting and 
shooting out to a considerable distance their 
orange-brown seeds. I related Mr. Hamil- 
ton Gibson’s account of the time he became 
aware of this phenomenon, and how, when 
wounded on the cheek by one of these shoot- 


ing seeds, he had at first looked about for 
some hidden adversary. 

“ | kin tell a better yarn than that ’ere one,” 
the boy replied; “ the thing’s bewitched.” 

“But nobody believes that now,” I said, 
after he had assured me of the twig’s power 
to locate the presence of water underground. 

“P’haps they don’t,” he said, laconically, 
“them that knows nothin’ ’bout what they’re 
talkin’.” So we parted, for I was still in 
search of November wild flowers. 

Over an old tree stump and climbing on 
taller trees a smilax-vine wound and rewound 
itself. In one place it hung from a dead 
beugh in so low and long a festoon that I 
reached up and gathered a bit to carry away. 
It was the species called walter’s-smilax 
(Smilax walteri) and gleamed with many 
bright coral-colored berries and broad, ever- 
green leaves. Instead of shrinking away from 
the hoar-frosts that had already passed over 
it, the vine appeared to revel in the cold air 
and the oncoming of winter. Passing soft 
beds of club mosses, I next stooped down to 
gather several berries of the little creeping 
partridge-vine, that I might compare them 
with those of the smilax. They were a deep- 
er red. 

Then yonder, as I was about to leave the 
woods, stretching over a hill-side and appear- 
ing as though it had been prostrated by a 
high gale, I saw the low juniper (Juniperus 
It was the pistillate plant, and bore 
abundantly its exquisite pastel-blue berries 


nana). 
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which in reality are 
naught but little cones. . : 
Lively enough they look- AWN 
ed to have been imbibing 
some of the gin they are 
used to flavor; the grass, 
too, from being pallid, 
appeared suddenly to 
have turned to golden. 
The sun was going down. 
Against the sky, now 
changing rapidly from 
pink to deep orange and 
scarlet and the reflected 
light in a distant pond, 
stood boldly out the 
great whorled branches 
of the white pine (Pinus 





















strobus), a 
magnificent 
creature, re- 


maining green 
throughout its 
day, and show- 
ing small signs 
of the waning 
of life. Turn- 
ing, then, I 
thought to re- 
cross the mea- 
dow, my walk 
being nearly 
over. 

Sut after a 
few steps I 
stooped to pick another flower, a 
bright yellow one, smiling upon 
the dry field. It was nothing else 
but the common dandelion, the 
jaunty bloom being in every way 
similar to those which had fleck- 
ed the lawns with color in early 
spring. It moved ceaselessly, for 
the blossom of the dandelion is 
always in constant motion. Very 
different it is in this respect from 
its fluffy ball of fruit, on the 
rounded summit of which one of the gossamer 
tufted seeds will sit immovable until fairly 
coerced into flying off by a high breeze. So 
another gay flower had greeted the day of 
Thanksgiving, and told of the life astir in the 
field and woods. It is such that must be 
courted more assiduously, it is true, than that 
of the great bursting May, but when found, 
we prize it as naturally as we do, above that 
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of the best preserves, the wild game of 
the high mountain-sides. 

All over the meadows, as I turned 
homeward, was the golden glow of the 
autumn sunset. Through the bare, 
gaunt trees the level sunlight stream- 
ed, giving a touch of brilliant bronze 
to the dead oak leaves in heaps on the 
ground, and here and there lighting a 
yellow-turned maple to the most vivid 
gold. Against the clear sky the cedars 
stood as great black pyramids, and a 
lonely crow made a black fleck against 
the gold as he sailed past seeking his 
Thanksgiving dinner in some belated 
corn- field, and sending his dismal 
“ caw, caw,” across the brown meadows. 
A more cheerful sound, and one much 
more in sympathy with the spirit of the 
day, was that which greeted me* from 
the home field as I passed—the lively 
call of the little brown quails—* Bob 
White, Bob White.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
EANWHILE Babs and St. 
Lambert had gone on by the 
lonely way through the wood 
to call on Ally Spice. St. 
Lambert was burdened by a 
heavy basket of good things 
which Babs was taking to Ally. 

When they were out of sight of the house, 
Babs slipped her arm through his confid- 
ingly. <A strange sense of ease and relief 
swept through him at the gentle contact; and- 
he smiled down at her, the great yearning 
ache that had been in him so long now satis- 
fied for the moment. 





“lT’ve been wanting to see you again so 
much,” said Babs—*“ to see you like this, I 
mean. I don’t see you properly when other 
people are by. I don’t know what’s come over 
me lately; I feel lonely all the time. Nev- 
er before did I know what it to be 
lonely.” 

“ But 
began. 

“ Oh, of course,” she interrupted, “ there are 
plenty of people, but they don’t seem to sig- 
nify. It distracts me for a little to go from 
one to another, worrying them; but I feel 
lonely all the time. No one satisfies me now 
but you.” 

“Then you are not making a confidante of 
Jarbara?” he said. He had noticed already 
that she gave her confidence only at unexpect- 
ed moments. 

“Of course not,” said Babs. “ One doesn’t 
talk about one’s real self to everybody.” 

They walked on some little way in silence, 
then St. Lambert said: 

Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXXITI. 


meant 


now that you have Barbara—” he 
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“T hoped that you would have cared for 
Barbara and confided in her.” 

“ Does that mean that you don’t want to be 
bothered with my confidence ?” 

She clasped both hands round his arm and 
looked up in his face. He noticed every de- 
tail of hers—the delicate oval, the sensitive 
mouth with red lips parted enough to show 
the little white, even teeth; the delicate brows 
and limpid eyes, all innocent of self-conscious- 
ness as a child’s. Her whole mind was set 
upon unravelling the mysterious puzzle which 
life had become to her; all of herself that 
came into the effort was objective. 

“T wish I could be sure,” slipped from him 
unawares. 

“Sure of what?” 

“Sure of which—of whom you will love in 
the end, when you are a woman.” 

“Sure of which, you mean. Why did you 
correct yourself? You want to know—you 
were thinking of—Cadenhouse” (he noticed 
her hesitation at the name)—“ and of—” 

“ Myself,” he said. 

She dropped his arm, and walked on in 
silence beside him a little, considering. 

“T love you both,” she said, “ but different- 
lv. There has never been a moment in my 
life when I didn’t love Cadenhouse; that is 
always going on, you know. But I have had 
other loves in between. You are the principal 
Indeed, I’m not sure now which of the 
two I care for most.” 

“Tf you were asked to choose between us?” 

“Which I should marry? Well, I don’t 
think I could—if choosing one meant giving 
the other up. I want you both.” 

They walked on together side by side on 
the narrow woodland path in silence. Babs 


one. 
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had fallen to analyzing her own emotions. 
St. Lambert was a prey to temptation. 

They were deep in the wood by this time. 
The boles of the tall Seotch firs marked with 
dark streaks the ruby sunset glowing behind 
them; their heavy plumes stood out in distinct 
relief against it. The color was passing in 
swift gradations from shade to shade of loveli- 
hess. 

“How did the basket for Miss Spice be- 
come an institution?’ St. Lambert asked. 

“ Once—long ago,” Babs began, reluctantly, 
“T went to see Ally, and there wasn’t bread 
enough. I hardly like to tell you. It makes 
me feel ashamed. Don’t you know? don’t you 
fee] it’—feel that there is something shock- 
ing in the fact that there wasn’t enough 
bread—bread even!—enough? That’s_ the 
kind of thing that gives me positive pain 
when I think of it; and that’s why I never 
will think of it if I can help it. Physical 
pain I can bear pretty well if I set myself to 
bear it; but I can’t bear that sort of thing. 
When I thought Montacute was dying—” 

She stopped short, and dropped behind 
to wipe her eyes. 





“The path isn’t wide enough for two here,” 
she said. “ You lead the way.” 

He walked on ahead. 

“You see,” Babs resumed, “ however much 
one is determined to have a good time and 
never think of painful things they will recur 
to one. Can’t you charm the pain away? 
You haven’t petted me at all to-day.” 

“If I ever pet you again, Babs,” he said, 
“T shall not stop until you promise to marry 
me.” 

“Gracious!” Babs exclaimed. “ What a 
prospect!” She considered a moment. “ Some- 
how,” she said, seriously, “ that offends me— 
that remark of yours; I cannot tell how or 
why.” 

“T ean, Babs,” St. Lambert answered, 
grimly; “and I make you a present of the 
information for your future guidance. When 
a thing like that offends you, it is because 
the wrong man says it.” 

Miss Spice was in a tremendous flutter 


that afternoon. Having at last arrived at 
what she assured herself was really the 
happiest moment of her life, she was by 


way of doing a great deal to express her 
delight. She kept up a perpetual twitter- 
ing, like a sparrow on a spout, and there was 
a perpetual smile on her face as she flew 
about the house, with her tresses flying and 
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every other appearance of cheerful industry. 
She carried a cup and saucer into one room, 
and a plate and spoon into another—not that 
either was wanted; but what did that matter? 
She meant to show that she was not a useless 
dandilly, but an energetic and capable woman ; 
and as she went through the movements that 
indicate the character, she never doubted but 
that she was making the impression she de- 
sired. 

The cause of all this jubilation was the ar- 
rival of a young Irish nephew of hers, all that 
was left to her now of her only brother. He 
had just finished a brilliant university career 
in Dublin, and was taking a look round hunt- 
ing up unknown relations, and hoping to find 
friends to help him on in the world. Guy 
Spice was a big fellow himself, but his clothes 
were always much bigger than he was. He 
knew a great deal of mathematics, but was 
pretty generally supposed to be a blunderer 
in all matters social; yet there were some who 
suspected that he was not such an innocent 
as he chose to appear. 

Poor little Miss Spice’s cup of delight would 
have been quite full for sure that day but 
for one thing—the larder was empty. It was 
the principle of their lives at the Cross Roads 
Cottage to pay ready money for everything. 
“In that way we keep going,” Miss Spice 
said, confidentially, to the Japps, whose days 
were often darkened by unpaid bills. “We 
pay our pennies as we go along, you know, 
and when we have no pennies we just do 
without. 





I believe there are people who get 
things when they want them, and pay for 
them when they can; but it’s a mistake, my 
dear, I’m sure it’s a mistake. There are the 
poor tradespeople, you know, to be consider- 
ed. They have to pay their way, too; and how 
are they to pay their way if we do not?” 

This was unfortunately one of the days 
when they had no pennies, their little divi- 
dends not being due till the end of the week; 
and how they were to starve according to 
their principles and at the same time acquit 
themselves of the sacred rites of hospitality 
was the question. There was scarcely tea and 
bread and butter enough in the house for 
that afternoon; and all that they could collect 
from their combined finances 
pence-halfpenny. 

“Tt ‘ll have to be tick this time,” 
Sophia Pepper declared, 
thing, or borrowing.” 

“No, Miss 


was eleven- 


Mrs. 


“or selling some- 


no,” said Spice, lifting her 
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heroic little half-started face. “ Something 
will happen. J don’t want anything, you 
know. I’m not at all hungry.” 

“T wish I’d the same tale to tell,” the old 
lady muttered. “I suppose I can live on my 
own fat for the next few days; but that don’t 
prevent the sinkings here ”—and she spread 
her work-worn palm on her ample stomach. 

Miss Spice retired to her chamber, bolted 
the door, went down on her knees, raised her 
clasped hands to the bright blue strip of sky 
that showed through the little lattice win- 
dow, and prayed: “ Lord, Lord, have mercy 
upon us, help us, succor us—send somebody 
with food!” 

In uttering the petition, she thought in- 
voluntarily of Mr. Jellybond Tinney. He, 
honest man, kept quite a number of poor 
ladies well supplied, not only with the luxur- 
ies the rich are so fond of giving, but also 
with the necessaries that are so much more 
required. Poor ladies were his pet charity. 
But he took no credit to himself for his kind- 
nesses to them—never thought of these kind- 
nesses a second time, in fact, except to repeat 
them. 

It was late in the morning that despair 
seized upon Miss Spice; but she came down 
from her devotions much relieved; and then 
began that fluttering and bustling which was 
such a source of irritation to Aunt Sophia. 

When she saw Babs approaching with St. 
Lambert and the basket she couldn’t contain 
herself. 

“ Now, Lord be thanked!” she exclaimed. 
“T knew it! I knew it! I knew it!” And 
every time she said “I knew it!” she jumped 
up into the air. 

Her nephew watched the performance, but 
made no remark. 
land before. 


He had not been in Eng- 


Mrs. Sophia Pepper, not being of the same 
class as Ally’s father, never appeared when 
visitors were there. Babs found her stooping 
over the kitchen grate, picking up cinders 
from the hearth and putting them urder the 
kettle to persuade it to boil with half the fucl 
necessary. 

“Well,” said Babs, “it’s a poor heart that 
never rejoices, and I’ve got a good appetite, 
that’s one comfort. Don’t say you haven’t, 
please, for I can’t eat alone. That’s why I’ve 
brought my tea here.” 

Miss Spice came fluttering in at this mo 
ment with her hands in the air. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said —“ chicken! 
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tongue! paté de foie gras! dinner rolls! but- 
ter! tea! cakes! Sugar!” and at every ex- 
clamation she jumped up into the air. 

“It’s a surprise party,” said Babs—“ a pic- 
nic for Sir Owen.” 

“But did you know, my dear, did you 
know, that we have a visitor? A young man! 
My nephew, Guy Spice—come from Ireland! 
You didn’t know I was an aunt! Not that 
there is so very much difference in our ages,” 
she hastened to add, with the precaution of 
a woman whose only hope is dependent on age 
and appearance. “I’ve never felt so glad 
since I was in London.” 

Guy Spice’s lines had not hitherto fallen 
in the pleasant places where’ lords and ladies 
most do congregate, but he was not one to be 
easily abashed. 

“ One man’s as gooc. as another, and a great 
deal better,” was the phrase he used to ex- 
press his respect for all and sundry who might 
deserve it, irrespective of class. He was 
therefore at his modest ease with Miss Spice’s 
guests, rather to her surprise but much to her 
admiration, for she had half expected him to 
be awkward. 

“Shall I be afther givin’ ye a bit of cake, 
Sir Owen ?” he asked. 

“Thank you, I won’t trouble you,” St. Lam- 
bert answered, absently. 

“ Oh, the trouble’s a pleasure, sor; but help 
yourself,” Mr. Spice replied. He found that 
his aunt expected him to speak Irish, and he 
was doing his best to prevent disappointment. 
“Me aunt tells me ye live in furrin parts, 
sor,” he pursued. “Is it nice it is out there 
now? Mie Magowan went to Australia, but 
he came back sharp. I asked him what it was 
like at all at all, and he ses, ‘Oh, Guy, me 
bow,’ ses he, ‘ but it’s a foine place to live out 
of.’ But mebbe you’re not in Australia, Sir 
Owen.” 

“Not at present,” St. Lambert answered. 
“T’m in the East.” 

Babs caught a twinkle in the Irishman’s 
eye, and noticed from that moment that he 
and St. Lambert were in touch. 

“Will there be an opening in your part of 
the world for a promising young man of the 
clerical persuasion, d’ ye think?” Guy asked. 

“Oh, Guy!” fluttered Miss Spice, “you 
would never think of going away to one of 
those dreadful climates!” 

“T’d be glad of the chance,” he replied. 
“And as to dreadful—look at Sir Owen 
there !” 
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“Oh, but think, with all those letters after 
your name! If you stay here and go into 
the Church, you might rise to be a rector in 
time!” 

“True for ye,” said Guy. “I moight. 
But I should have to live on the prospect 
meanwhile, and that’s like fillin’ your mouth 
with an empty spoon. It’s hard to whistle 
widout the upper lip, Aunt Ally, dear; and a 
man’s degree don’t count for much in the 
old counthry if he’s got no money to speak of, 
nor friends, nor introductions to back him. 
Besides, I want more elbow-room. Here 
men’s faculties are getting to be too evenly 
balanced because of the crowd. There isn’t 
room enough for individual expansion in any 
one direction.” 


“ There’s truth in what you say,” St. Lam- 


bert answered, speaking with an effort. “I 
should like to discuss your prospects with 
you. Are you doing anything just now? I 


have to walk back with Miss Lorraine, but 
if she did not mind—” St. Lambert was dog- 
gedly determined not to walk back with Babs 
alone. He was cultivating weakness by allow- 
ing himself to doubt his own strength. 

Babs did not mind a bit. On the contrary, 
she was unflatteringly pleased to add the 
Irishman to her escort. 

Miss Spice watched them depart, all three 
together, and felt herself a success for the 
first time in her life. She shook back her 
curls, and ran about holding up her arms as 
if she would flutter up to the ceiling, so light 
was her heart. Sir Owen did not fill the same 
space either in her estimation or in her house 
as that other dear man, Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney; but oh! but oh! she did sometimes feel 
that the quality of him was superior. 

It was Mr. Jellybond Tinney, however, who, 
that evening, in a graceful note, begged her 
acceptance of a fine sirloin of beef and a sack 
of potatoes; for which, as a lonely bachelor, 
he had no use. 


On the way back from Dane Court, St. 
Lambert asked Guy Spice if he had decided 
upon a profession. 

“Well, I think so, pretty well,” he answer- 
ed. “I’ve had hankerings after the medical, 
but I think it will be the Church. I had a 
chum at college, a medical student. a shrimp 
of a fellow, straight up and down like a yard 
of pump water, and lithe enough to tread 
down meal in the barrel of a fowling-piece 
his line was the medical. 





He’s a clever var- 
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mint who'll make his name; and he almost 
persuaded me. But I’m hankering after the 
Church.” 

“The Church militant then, I suppose ?”’ 

Guy laughed. 

“The Church manly, at any rate,” he said, 
after a pause. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


HE next morning, immediately after 

breakfast, General St. Lambert arrived 

at Dane Court. He encountered Bar- 
bara Land in the hall. She was surprised to 
see him so early, and also concerned because 
he looked haggard and anxious. 

“T’ve come to say good-by to you all,” he 
said. “I’m off by the next mail. I’ve been 
up all night packing. It’s rather a rush.” 

Barbara looked up at him gravely. She 
seemed to understand. At all events she asked 
no questions; but she sighed heavily. 

“T shall miss you dreadfully,” she said. 
“Things are not coming right. I’m disheart- 
ened.” 

“ About Babs?” 

att Nag 

They had turned into the Pompadour room, 
the room made memorable to St. Lambert by 
the scene with Cadenhouse. He had not 
entered it since that morning, and now, as he 
looked around, he was seized by a flood of 
painful recollection. He suffered more in 
the retrospect, though, than he had done at 
the moment. There is a certain interest and 
excitement in the action of a scene which is 
altogether absent from the retrospect; hence 
the chill impression that depresses. St. Lam- 
bert had gone through some novel phases 
since he had made the acquaintance of that 
room, and there was sufficient change in his 
point of view to awaken the sensation which 
Babs had experienced the day before when 
she found no change in the aspect of scenes 
familiar to correspond with the change in 
herself. The fact that the room was the 
same emphasized the difference St. Lambert 
felt in himself—and exposed it. 

“T ought to have gone long ago,” slipped 
from him unawares. 

Again Barbara looked at him gravely, but 
asked no question. 

“What do you say?” he asked, after a 
pause. 

Then she smiled. 

“T say that it is strange that you, my be- 
loved guardian, who have guided and directed 
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me so wisely all my life, should come to me 
for advice,” she answered, playfully. “ But 
since you ask me, I think—I think if you go 
you will do well, as you always do. There is 
nothing to be done here now that you can do.” 

“IT should like to be sure that there is 
something still for you to do,” he said; “ but 
what was that you said about being disheart- 
ened ?” 

Barbara hesitated. 

“T feel that I am useless here,” she said, at 
last. “I am doing your little girl no good. 
No one could help her, tied and bound as I 
am by every convention. I have half made 
up my mind to resign my post and take to 
literature. You know I have a pretty trick 
of smartness. And I should soon learn, like 
the rest, to make side slashes with my pen 
at other writers just to show my 
superiority to every code which does not em- 


women 


brace the recognized antagonism of woman 
to woman. Then the critics would say I 
could write.” 

“ Don’t be bitter, Barbara.” 

“Why did you impose such an impossible 
task upon me?” she demanded. “ Why did 
you set me to develop such a girl? She has no 
soul at all.” 

“So I hear every one say,” he answered, 
dryly. 
sarbara looked at him sharply. 

You suspect that she has a soul,” was her 
reflection. “ Well, you may be right. The 
eves of love see deep.” 


“ 


“ 


sarbara,” he said, “I begin to suspect 
that you have not arrived at that suspension 
of the worrying faculties which rests the body 
and at the same time encourages the spirit 
to speak. Well, I understand your disheart- 
enment these thralls of custom. I 
have often asked myself the meaning of it all 
since I came back this time—this casual life, 
these ridiculous elderly people, feeding and 
flirting; this flawless Cadenhouse, not known 
to be a man of even one weakness, dominating 
the place whether he be here or not, and al- 
ways more or less invisible—busy, self-ab- 
sorbed, making his own soul up there in that 
high tower on the hill, careless of all else. 
This girl Julia, scheming already for world- 
ly possessions; this girl Babs, frankly a little 
pagan, living for her senses alone, even if for 
her finer senses, but still, as one perceives in 
flashes, with something in her beyond—possi- 
bilities which add to the pity of it because 
they are not being developed. Mrs. King- 


among 
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constance, Mrs. Japp and Florence, poor little 
Ally Spice, Fanny Sturdy, all innocently 
engaged in the pursuit of man, their one 
pursuit in life, man-hunting extraordinary. 


And why are they all such failures? Because 
they are all deliberately trivial.” 

“The position is hopeless!” Barbara 
mourned. 


“ No, I don’t agree with you there,” he re- 
plied. “I don’t agree because of Lorraine 
Kingeonstance. When I was here last hers 
was one of the most hopeless cases of all, 
apparently, a case of an unhealthy mind mak- 
ing mischief in a healthy body. But there 
has come to her in the interval some strange 
awakening—something which has made her 
life purposeful and is saving her.” 

“ What roused her ?”’ 

“Tleaven knows!” he said; “but roused is 
just the word. And that is what they all 
want here—to be roused, to be taken out of 
themselves, to be given an objective interest 
in life; to be made to feel that what they are 
and say and do signifies. In such places the 
past lingers, the present finds it hard to pene- 
trate. You remember your reception by Lady 
May on the sole supposition that you did not 
subscribe to some of her prejudices? She is 
almost civil to you now, I believe.” 

“More than civil,” said Barbara. “She 
has absolutely gushed—she must have heard 
that I am a descendant of the ancient Lords 
of Land. How it does irritate one, that sort 
of snobbery !” 

“Tt is detestable,” he answered. “Still, T 
maintain that they are not all hopeless. Here, 
even here, in the whole country-side, working, 
filling up the intervals of life and thought, 
is the spirit—the divine spirit that makes for 
progress.” 

He rose as he spoke. 

“Then you are really going?” 

“Yes. I want to see my little girl before I 
face the family. Then I am off.” 

“ But have you no orders for me?” 

“Orders? No! I have nothing for you 
but the old watchword, Barbara—your father’s 
last word to me when he had given you into 
my safe-keeping: I rely upon you.” 

“Tf I can help it, you shall not rely in 
vain,” she said. 

He kissed her forehead paternally, and let 
her go. 

A few minutes afterwards Babs swept into 
the room, slammed the door vehemently, and 
fell into a tragic attitude. 
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“ What’s this I hear?” she cried. 

“That I am going.” 

“Oh, but you can’t go, you know. 
you.” 

“ May I ask for what particular purpose?” 
he inquired, with smiling irony. 


I want 


“To amuse me, of course,” she said, frank- 
ly. 

“T thought so,” he replied. “It does not 
seem to have occurred to you that there are 
other pursuits which might amuse me more.” 

“ The possibility presents itself to me now,” 
she said; “but the probability does not.” 

He twinkled. 

“T am going, however,” he said. 

“Do you mean to say you are going with- 
out even having proposed to me properly? 
How dare you! and after having talked so 
much about it, too! How do you know I 
shall not begin to break my heart directly 
the hall-door has shut upon you?” 

“Tt would be a redeeming point in your 
character if you did,” he said. “It would 
show that you are capable of caring for some- 
body besides yourself.” 

Jabs was staggered. She had been standing 
in the middle of the room, delivering herself 
of her sentiments with her accustomed em- 
phasis; now she went forward and sat down 
on the corner of a couch, 

St. Lambert drew up an easy-chair, and sat 
so that he could see her face. He had re- 
sponded to her in a bantering tone; but there 
was something in his eyes that sobered her. 

From the white panelled walls the eigh- 
teenth century smiled down upon them. Babs 
knew that the eyes of the lord and lady shep- 
herds and shepherdesses were fixed upon her; 
she fancied the rustle of brocade as they 
settled to closer attention; she felt them 
twitch the blue ribbons by which the lambs 
were led; she detected faint odors of old- 
world perfumes—dried roses mingled with 
lavender, cinnamon, clove, and musk. That 
the eighteenth century should gaze with rapt 
attention upon the nineteenth seemed natural 
to Babs. She looked out of the window, 
down the long avenue, and was reminded of 
the misty morning when Cadenhouse came 
riding, radiant, to claim her promise. In her 
heart she did not believe he never would 
come again. 

“ Why do you shrug your shoulders, Babs ?” 
St. Lambert asked. 

“T was saying to myself I don’t care.” 

“Do you mean it?” 
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“No. I don’t know. I was reminded of 
Cadenhouse—that morning. There is a ter- 
rible barrier between us when one comes to 
think of it. He hasn’t any sense of humor. 
And how can two people agree who don’t 
laugh at the same things?” 

“Why laugh at all?’ St. Lambert said. 
“ There’s a higher happiness than that.” 

“ Indeed!” said Babs, politely. 

There was a pause. 

“Tt doesn’t seem right somehow that you 
should be going now,” she said, at last. 

“If I could do you any good by staying, 
I should stay,” he replied. 

“1 wonder what you mean by ‘ good,’ ” said 
Babs. “For of course you do me good. 
There’s a lightness and brightness in the 
atmosphere the moment you appear, and an 
end of every attempt to improve the occasion 
which does me more good than anything.” 

“Are you determined to spend your life 
in the pursuit of pleasure?” he answered, in- 
directly. 

“ Certainly,” she said. 
to do?” 

“Well, you might vary the monotony of 
one pursuit by adding another to it,” he sug- 
gested. “ You might also be developing your 
soul.” 

Babs laughed derisively. 

“You know that I have no soul,” she said. 

“T know that they say so,” he replied. 
“But I believe that you have a soul, and a 
brave little soul, too.” 

Babs looked gratified. 

“Now that is nice!” she exclaimed. “I 
don’t know why, but it pleases me more than 
anything that has ever been said to me.” 

“That is because the ambition which you 
secretly cherish is to have a soul,” he said. 

Her eyes fell; she was thinking. 

“ And as to making pleasure the pursuit of 
your life,” he continued, “no pleasure, I as- 
sure you, would result from that. That 
would be making a business of it; and the 
moment you do that you change its character. 
Business is not pleasure, you know.” 

“Of course not,” she said. “I love to hear 
you talking about me. I do so enjoy myself 
as a subject of conversation. Tell me my 
faults. Which is the greatest?” 

“ Want of aspiration,” he answered. “You 
are training yourself to be nothing but a 
sensuous little animal.” 

“T know,” she said. “I know I’m not so 
nice as I was when I was younger. I was 


“ What else is there 
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“you ARE GOING WITHOUT EVEN HAVING PROPOSED TO ME PROPERLY? ” 
Drawn by A. I. Kecuer. 


nearer to something then—something I seent responds pleasantly. I sometimes suspect 
to have lost since—since I lost touch with that I don’t know a bit how to live, and I am 
Cadenhouse. But go on—go on. I like to sure, until you came, no one ever tried to 
hear you talk. You put things in a way I teach me. Barbara would, I think, if I let 
like. You appeal to some sense in me that her; but as I always snub her when I sus- 
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pect that she is about to begin, her teaching 
has not as yet amounted to much. Still, 
I perceive that the New Woman has aspira- 
tions and ideals which I have not. Aunt 
Lorraine is a specimen of what the Old Wo- 
man with aspirations becomes. She had to 
stifle her aspirations for want of an outlet, 
and there was nothing left for her to do but 
to pray; so she prayed—prayed her hopes of 
happiness to death. Julia is a specimen of 
the Old Woman without aspirations, with 
nothing but a common philosophy; she preys, 
too, in her way—she is born to prey on soci- 
ety, to be a tremendous social success. I am 
the outcome, too, of the old rotten house of 
bondage, but I am the reaction from it; you 
can’t control me; it is my nature to be out- 
rageous.” 

“Tt is your habit, not your nature, to be 
outrageous,” he replied. “ Had anybody taken 
you in hand in time to correct the habit it 
would never have grown upon you. But it is 
still possible to break yourself of it; you 
have only to give yourself time to think. You 
must give yourself time for everything. You 
don’t take your life in proper slow time, 
that’s the difficulty. You try to rush through 
everything. In the matter of a book, for in- 
stance—do you seek to prolong the pleasure 
when it interests you? Not a bit of it! You 
flip through it, the faster the better, and 
gather from it nothing but an overload of un- 
digested ideas, which resolve themselves into 
opinions mainly indicative of want of com- 
prehension, sterility of thought, narrowness 
of mind, and absence of heart. Sympathetic 
insight is a faculty that must have free play; 
hustle it and it cannot act; give it time and 
you reap a rich reward of extra enjoyment in 
yourself, of extra appreciation from others.” 

“That’s nice, too,” said Babs. “ Why 
didn’t you talk like that before?” 

Her tone was entirely perfunctory, and she 
was looking about her as she spoke. He could 
not tell if she had even heard what he said. 
He waited a little. 
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“What are you thinking about, Babs?” he 


' said, at last. 


“T was thinking of the difference between 


us,” she answered, ruefully. 
“The difference between seventeen and 
forty,” slipped from, him unawares. 


“ Nonsense!” she said. “ What difference 
does that make? It was the difference be- 
tween your ideals and mine that struck me. 
I almost wish—that yours were mine! And 
so you are really going?’ She sighed. “I 
feel it strangely blank—the prospect—with- 
out you.” 


St. Lambert was twisting his mustache 
nervously. He had risen. 
“ Good-by, litthe girl,” he said. “I wish 


I could be sure that you would make a friend 
of Barbara while I am away.” 

“Then you don’t propose to stay away for- 
ever,” Babs said, rising also as she spoke. 

“I propose to come back the moment you 
want me. If you are in any difficulty, if you 
ever want a friend, send for me without hesi- 
tation. See ”—he sat down at a writing-table 
and wrote—* see, here is an address which 
will always find me.” 

Babs took the paper from his hand me- 
chanically. 

“Tt’s horribly depressing, all 
complained. 

He held out his hand to her. 

“ Good-by, then, since it 
by!” she said. 

“ Good-by,” he responded. “You will be 
grown up, perhaps, the next time I see you; 
but, on my word, I don’t know whether I wish 
it or not. Good-by means ‘God bless you.’ ” 

“Let’s hope He will,” said Babs. 

She could not eat her luncheon that day, 
a circumstance which she very much resented. 

“Why on earth these comings and goings 
should spoil everything, I can’t imagine,” 
said. 


this,” she 


must be good- 


she 
“T should have thought it enough to 


lose one’s friends without losing one’s appe- 
tite.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 























this 


HE fashions 
season for 


the 
small children’s 
frocks and cloaks are 


more than ever dainty 
and picturesque. One 
reason being that it is 
required that all the 
stitching should be as 
fine as possible, wheth- 
er the work be done by 
hand or machine, the 
former being, of course, 
much better than the 
latter. 


Vor. XX XTIT.—120 


The frocks worn are made very short, 
reaching just to the knees, or, for younger 


h 





infer Jags 


BY A. T. ASHMORE 
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Coat or Persian Lame with yoke, vest and revers of 
doe-skin. 


than what is coarse and badly made. 
hand-work and real lace are preferred. 





children, to the an- 
kles, and when for 
party wear. are 
made up over silk 
slips of different 
colors, either light 
pink, light blue, or 
white. It is no lon- 
ger fashionable to 
use a great deal of 
cheap embroidery 
on these little 
frocks; better no 
embroidery at all 
Fine 
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Patnorsse Gown of rough gray wool with spots of red, made with a jacket of red on which 
are revers of white cloth, 


TREET gowns 
S for autumn 

wear seem un- 
usually attractive 
this year, partly be- 
eause of the many 
shades of coloring 
that are used, as 
well as the fact 
that women do not 
follow blindly any 
one fashion, but 
choose some style 
of coat and _ skirt 
that is becoming. 
Indeed, there has 
rarely been known 


any time when in- 


dividual taste was 
allowed so much 


latitude, always, 
however, keeping 
within moderate 


limits, without any 
exaggeration as to 
trimming or color- 
ing. This it is 
which makes the 
gowns seem more 
harmonious, more 
in keeping with the 
wearer’s general ap- 
pearance. The wea- 
ther has been so un- 
commonly warm 
this autumn that 
there has been an 
unusual opportuni- 
ty to see cloth 
gowns in their per- 
fection without the 
jacket or wrap, 
which in the case 
of a more elaborate 
costume is particu- 
larly desirable. The 
separate waists are 
provided to wear 
with cloth costumes, 
but as a_ result 
there is always a 
waist to match the 
skirt as well, made 
in the same materi- 
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al, trimmed with 
the same trim- 
ming, and in ev- 
ery way distinct 
from a silk 
blouse or sepa- 
rate waist. Many 
of these cloth 
waists have the 
blouse effect, 
and the  trim- 
ming is flat. A 
beige gown with 
a satin finish 
has a skirt made 
with an attach- 
ed flounce, and 
where the 
flounce joins the 
skirt there is a 
deep band of 
eut-work  show- 
ing a white sat- 
in lining; the 
upper part of the skirt fits 
close about the figure with the 
fulness of the back breadths 
gathered into a narrow space 
at the back. The waist is fast- 
ened on the left shoulder, and 
at the side seams in such a 
way that the fastening does 
not show. On the front of 
the waist is an elaborate de- 
sign of the ecut-work form- 
ing a point, with yoke of 
plain white satin covered 
with guipure lace. The 
sleeves are open at the wrist 
to show under-sleeves of 
white lace over white satin, 
while a narrow belt of silver 
ribbon with rhinestone clasp 
is a charming finish to the 
waist. 

There is much about the 
tailor-made gown that is ex- 
tremely simple. The skirts 
are often made gored but 
with a flare at the bottom, or, 
if they have a_ circular 
flounce, there is only fulness 
enough in it to give the ab- 
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solutely necessary flare. The ; . aint ao 
° P ° eee ‘OAT OF BLAOK AND WHITE sILK with roses, revere and cuffs o nipure lace; 
jacket is a tight-fitting Eton ane : 


‘ , ; black silk crossed-over vest with long sash end falling over skirt which is of pale 
with long points in front, and pink cloth. 
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Sreeer gown of light beige wool with odd yoke and under-sleeves of 
golden-brown velvet; braid of brown and gold for trimming. 
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trimmed with clus- 
ters of small _ but- 
tons, but the fronts 
are faced with tan 
velvet, and can be 
turned back to show 
an inner 
of stitched white sat- 
in, which in its turn 
opens and shows the front of the 
waist made of heavy white lace 
or a silk shirt made of the color 
to match the gown. It is 
odd to note the different effects 
that can be obtained with the 
same gown by having these dif- 
ferent revers and 
The coat buttoned up, it looks 


waistcoat 


waistcoats. 
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severely plain, 
and only suitable 
for a knock-about 
gown, but with 
the fronts turned 
back, and worn 
over a smart 
waist, the gown 
is quite smart 
enough for an af- 
ternoon tea. The 
rough materials 
like cheviot, cam- 
el’s-hair, or cam- 
el’s - hair serge 
are not consider- 
ed so smart as the 
smooth cloths, so 
that it is better, 
in having a gown 
for all purposes, 
to choose this 
smooth cloth. 
There is a great 
deal of style, how- 
ever, about a cos- 
tume made of the 
rougher material, 
and trimmed with 
the two widths of 
braid, the inch- 
and-a-half Her- 
cules and the nar- 
row soutache 
braid combined. 
Velvet cos- 
tumes, as has al- 
ready been stated 
in the Bazar, are 
made up much on 
the lines of the 
cloth gowns, and 
are often exceed- 
ingly simple in 
design; but as the 





season advances 
there are new 
fashions that are 
more elaborate, 
more trimmed, 
and with richer 
decorations. There 
are several differ- 
ent models which 





are now quite 


Hovsr eown of hazel-green mousseline de soie in pleats; slashed overdress of soft camel’s- 
popular. hair in same shade, stitched down, black velvet trimmings. 
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Grav oneviot cown with lacing of black velvet over white silk; revers and 
cuffs of white lace over black, 


HENILLE is used in 
( great quantities this 

season, and it certain- 
ly is‘rather a fascinating ma- 
terial, especially in the softer 
shades. As polka dots on 
gauze or net it stands out tri- 
umphantly, as fringe it has a 
look of richness and beauty . 
that is lacking in alrnost any- 
thing else, while it would be 
difficult to imagine anything 
more becoming than the full 
neck ruches of accordion- 
pleated chiffon with an edge 
of chenille of exactly the 
same shade as the chiffon. As 
a fringe to trim evening wraps 
or the velvet capes that are 
suitable for elderly women, it 
is certainly a very good finish, 
a relief after the pleated ruf- 
fles that have been in fashion 
for so long a time. It is also 
used as a net-work or trellis 
on which are sewed jet beads 
forming a much richer effect 
than the ordinary net. 

For the benefit of those wo- 
men who have learned by long 
experience that their petti- 
coats must be carefully cut 
and fitted if they wish their 
dress skirts to hang well, the 
latest advice is that the new 
qualities of moreen make 
good wearing petticoats, infi- 
nitely more durable than silk, 
and in the new, and, it must 
be added, most expensive 
qualities, looking precisely 
like moiré silk. These petti- 
coats will be finished with ruf- 
fles of the same, or with silk 
ruffles, and like the silk pet- 
ticoat are more suited for 
winter wear when lined with 
a thin quality of flannel, or 
albatross cloth. The material 
comes in all the different 
shades, but the quality that is 
the best to use for petticoats 
costs at least seventy-five 
cents a yard. It will outwear 
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a silk of much more than double its 
cost, so that the experiment is well 
worth trying in these days when the 
best of silk petticoats, if given con- 
stant wear, is liable to come to an 
untimely end. 

The embroidered and hem-stitched 
linen collars that are so much the 
fashion to wear with shirt-waists are 
being copied for the richer waists, in 
the use of real lace collars. These 
collars should be made of insertion 
trimmed with a narrow edge of the 
lace to match, and a cravat of the 
same lace should be worn. This 
gives a chance to utilize rare old bits 
of lace that have been put aside as 
heirlooms, for, although a soiled or 
too yellow piece is not fashionable, 
a yellow tinge is thought to be much 
more becoming than the dead white 
of a new lace. These collars are put 
on to a band just as the linen collars 
are, the band slipped inside the col- 
lar of the dress, leaving merely the 
lace to show against the collar itself. 
Valenciennes and the point-laces are 
much the best for this purpose; gui- 
pure is too heavy, and the lighter 
French laces are too light to be ef- 
fective. This use of lace is quite as 
becoming, indeed, in many instances 
is more so, than the embroidered or 
hem-stitched linen collar, and seems 
much more appropriate when the 
waist is made of richer material than 
the ordinary silk shirt-waist. 

Combining black neck-ties with 
white lace stock-collars is another 
new fad that can searcely be digni- 
fied by the name 
of a new fash- 
ion. These ties 
are put on to tie 
below the collar 
in a loose sailor 
knot, and are 
made of taffeta 
silk or Liberty 
satin; they are 
either : quite Deer sive cLotn Gown with revers and belt of white cloth with gilt buttons; waistcoat of 
wide, in which tan cloth. 
ease they are 
edged with fringe, or are very narrow, and There should never be any colored silk used 
finished with machine-stitching on either side in this way, for if it is used, it mars the 
and at the ends, which are cut in a point smart look of the gown. 
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THE LATEST DINNER GOWNS 


UITE a number of 

rather inexpensive 

dinner gowns 
have been made up late- 
ly, and they are worth 
noticing from their con- 
trast with those of very 
expensive material and 
elaborate design. One 
good example of this is 
a gown made of very 
light gray veiling over a 
white satin lining. The 
skirt has an exceedingly 
narrow front. breadth 
which flares out toward 
the foot. On either side 
of the front breadth start 
bias tucks that curve 
around at the back, while 
the back of the gown it- 
self is gathered into a 
very small space directly 
in the centre. The waist 
is trimmed with bands of 
yellow lace, and is draped 
in soft surplice folds that 
are drawn up at the left 
side, the ends passing 
through a long curved 
rhinestone buckle. The 
sleeves, of elbow length, 
are made in two puffs, 
with bands of yellow lace 
insertion. All the mate- 
rials in the 





gown are 






































gown of violet velvet 
made with a long-trained 
skirt, the front and the 
side breadths of which 
are draped quite high 
on the hips. The waist 
resembles the gray veil- 
ing, for it also is in soft 
folds, but the folds are 
simply put from side to 
side and not crossed, and 
at the left shoulder are 
hidden under a spray of 
pale yellow roses. There 
is a shaped bertha finish- 
ing the waist around the 
shoulders, and made of 
an accordion ruffle of 
chiffon the color of the 
velvet, with over that 
again a velvet bertha 
which is heavily embroid- 
ered in yellow silk out- 
lined with silver thread. 
Bands of roses across the 
shoulders take the place 
of sleeves on this gown. 
Velvet dinner gowns 
are to be unusually fash- 
ionable this winter, and 
will be worn by younger 
as well as older women. 
There are just as many of 
the waists of these gowns 
that have an elaborate de- 
sign of jet as there are 
with berthas of lace, the 
usual accepted trimming 
for velvet, and some of 
the newest of all have the 
fronts finished just like 
jacket fronts richly em- 
broidered in gold or sil- 
ver, and turned back to 
show a full front of chif- 
fon or lace. Dark green, 
dark blue, dark red, and 
the various shades of pur- 
ple are all fashionable in 


GRAY OasuMERE HOUSE Gown with bands of panue velvet stitched, flowered silk waist. velvet gowns, but black is 
always most in demand. 
inexpensive, but the effect is extremely good. The success of the play “ L’Aiglon” will, 


In decided contrast as regards expense, but of course, influence more or less the fashions 
none the less simple in design, is a dinner of the winter. The gowns worn are, how- 











ever, mostly too 
resque to be 


pictu- 
generally 
without a 
good deal of modifica- 
tion. One of the pretti- 
est gowns modelled after 
a gown in the play, but 
so modified as to bear lit- 
tle resemblance to the 
original design, is of pale 
gray satin. The skirt is 
gathered, and yet is so 
cleverly cut as to keep 
more of the long lines 
than is generally possible 
in a gathered skirt. The 
waist, which is cut low, 
is what used to be called 
the “ baby ” waist, which 
is gathered round full at 
the shoulders, and the 
fulness again gathered in 
at the waist. The sleeves 
are cut well off the shoul- 
der, and are in two puffs, 
held down with a band of 
jewelled net. The mod- 
ern touch is given, how- 
ever, not only in the 
shape of the skirt, but by 
a most wonderfully fit- 
ting guimpe with long 
sleeves, made of a very 
fine flowered net, the de- 
sign on which is earried 
out in very small black 
oblong spangles. This 
guimpe has an unlined 
collar, the points of 
which go up high behind 
the ears, and tight-fit- 
ting sleeves that half 
cover the hand, and a 
further touch of the 
present time is given in 
the belt of white elastic 
studded with nail-heads 
of silver and 


becoming, 


fastened 
by a superb buckle of sil- 
ver cut in countless fa- 
cets. 

Embroidery in gold 
and silver as well as in 


silk is used on many of~ 


the new dinner gowns, 
but not to any excess. 


THE 


LATEST DINNER 
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The favorite mode 
of trimming is 
across the front 
breadth, with a tra- 
cery up the side, and 
the front breadth 
separate from the 
under-skirt, falling 
over an _ accordion 
pleating of the same 
material as the 
gown. A design of 
this sort done in gold 
or silver, on a white 
satin, is most effec- 
tive, while a_ light 
blue with silver is 
exquisitely dainty. 
It is a relief from 
the use of so much 
lace, although lace 
has by no means 
gone out of fashion 
as a trimming for 
either day or even- 
ing gowns. Gold 
embroidery on 
white satin is a 
new fad. 


~S 


DINNER GOWN OF LACK Over pink satin, with band of satin let in the skirt; bertha 
and belt of satin; chiffon sash. 
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Nurse anp sapy in winter street dress; white cashmere cloak for baby with 


embrvidery, and silk cape, 


FASHIONS FOR BABIES 


ASHIONS for very small babies do not 
vary much from year to year, although 
at present there is a noticeable change 
in that more color is used, and a greater 
choice of material is permitted. The long 
cloaks are made of most expensive materials 
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when cost does not have to be 
considered. But almost equal- 
ly attractive are the same mod- 
els made in cloth, cashmere, 
bengaline, and the more expen- 
sive silks. Narrow bands of 
fur are used to trim the 
cloaks, as is also lace. Both 
are used, but at present there 
is nothing like ermine from a 
fashionable point of view. A 
pale blue or pale pink benga- 
line cloak trimmed with er- 
mine is an exceedingly pretty 
garment, but a pale pink cash- 
mere with narrow bands of 
beaver, costing about half as 
much, is not to be despised. 
The frocks that babies wear 
are not quite as long as they 
were, but otherwise are made 
on much the same plan, with 
the tucked yokes and narrow 
lace insertion, and with skirts 
finished with rows of tucks and 
a lace or embroidered lawn 
ruffle. There are a great num- 
ber of frocks made, however, 
that are only finished with 
hem-stitching and tucks, and 
without the ruffle, and that are 
considered just as satisfactory, 
if not more so. But they are 
not necessarily any less expen- 
sive, as the work must all be 
done by hand, and very neatly 
executed. 

Most picturesque are the 
caps and hoods to match the 
cloaks, with the poke-bonnet 
effect, and filled in with soft 
ruchings around the face. It 
is supposed that a piece of the 
same material is used to make 
the hood’ or cap that is chosen 
for the cloak, so that the same 
color is preserved intact. Com- 
plaint has been made that 
these picturesque bonnets were not comfort- 
able for the children to wear, but as they are 
most carefully constructed and with every 
care taken that they shall be comfortable, it 
is rather absurd at this day to introduce a 
theory that they are not according to hygienic 
rules. And they certainly are very quaint 
and becoming to most children. 
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GIRL’S HOUSE FROCK 
HE child’s gown published in pattern 
form in the current week represents a 
picturesque garment 


fashionable and 
that may be worn upon 
the most formal occa- 
sions with perfect suc- 
cess. It is suitable for 
reproducing in cash- 
mere, poplin, cheviot, 
flannel, surahs, benga- 
line, or veiling. The 
garment is made to 
open at the left side of 
the front under the 
pleat that is laid on so 
effectively to simulate 
embroidered stoles. The 
waist and skirt of the 
new pattern are cut sep- 
arately and joined. The 
pattern consists of long 
lining waist complete, 
including foundation 
sleeve, one front, one 
adjusted front pleat, 
one revers, one-half of 
collar, one-half of full 
front, one outer sleeve, 
one puff for wrist por- 
tion of sleeve, one 
wristband, and one-half 
of back. Also, one- 
half of the full flared 
skirt. 

The upper portion of 
the frock is to be made 
and fitted together, and 
the skirt adjusted when 
the upper portions are 
completed. The posi- 


tions for the folding of the long pleats that are 
shown in front and back of the garment are 
carefully marked upon the pattern, also po- 
sition for joining the revers to the garment. 
This model is a desirable one for pale col- 





GIRL’S HOUSE FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 344. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


ored cashmeres or bengalines, for wearing at 
children’s afternoon parties. For such pur- 
poses the stole pleats may be of gold embroid- 
ery on white; the revers of white silk stitched 


and edged with a full 
frill of white lace or a 
close ruching of chif- 
fon. The full front may 
be of crépe, point 
desprit, or Liberty 
gauze, shirred closely 
about the neck, and 
pouched slightly at the 
waist-line. Narrow sat- 
in ribbon frills may be 
used effectively around 
revers and collar. 
Whatever the material 
employed for the vest, 
the same should be used 
for the full sleeves. 

If the new frock is to 
be worn upon gala oc- 
casions, and is made in 
soft light shades, a 
Pompadour sash from 
seven to nine inches 
wide should be chosen, 
wherever possible to se- 
eure at the local dry- 
goods house. Next in 
desirability is the Ro- 
man striped sash 
chosen in light color- 
ing. Dark sashes of 
the last-named variety 
are most effective for 
house frocks. 

Golden-brown cheviot 
and cashmere are both 
excellent fabrics for 


this frock model, and may be combined with 
artistic results, with brown velvet sash, vest, 
and revers, and puff sleeves. Or lighter fab- 
ries may be used for vest and sleeves; the 
frock itself may be of velvet with silk vest, 








sash, ete. As a model for future piqué and 
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other heavy summer fabrics, the pattern may give full 


safely be purchased and held in reserve. 


All the eare should 
be given to the mak- 
ing of the new sleeves 
that would be given to 
those of an adult. The 
lining first should be 
cut, fitted, and stitch- 
ed. Next the puff 
sleeve, already seam- 
ed together and gath- 
ered, should be 
set in position and 
tacked. The _ wrist- 
bands now may be se- 
curely put on, and the 
lower portion of the 
sleeve be finished off. 
Fancy sleeves of this 
character will general- 
ly prove more satis- 
factory if made with 
small opening at 
wrist, closed by a 
small ornamental but- 
ton and loop. 

The upper sleeve, 
which has been made 
and trimmed mean- 
time, now may be fit- 
ted over the founda- 
tion form, and the two 
sleeves basted togeth- 
er at the top are 
stitched into the arm- 
hole in one operation. 
A slight tacking of 
the two sleeves togeth- 
er may be necessary 
here and there, and 
this should be done at 
the inside seam. 

To make this cos- 
tume of cashmere 44 
inches wide, for little 
girl of fourteen, will 
require 314 yards, to- 
gether with 114 yards 
of soft silk for vest 
and sleeves, and % 


yard of silk for collar 

facing and that of revers. 
the pattern in any of the four available sizes 
for small girls is 35 cents. 


In enclosing re- 





CHEVIOT VISITING GOWN. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 843. 
See advertisement in back pages. 
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mittance for same readers are requested to 
address cleerly written, together 
with size of pattern desired. By carefully 


noting these points 
the prompt mailing of 
patterns is greatly fa- 
cilitated. 


VISITING GOWN 

RONZE _ cheviot 

combined with 
embossed cloth and 
velvet and lace trim- 
mings, is the materi- 
al which formed the 
model garment from 
which our women’s 
pattern for the present 
week is taken. The 
chemisette, upright 
collar, double revers, 
and wide collar are all 
embroidered heavily in 
gold _—i thread. The 
front of the slight 
blouse waist is fasten- 
ed with small gold 
buttons and gilt cord 
loops. The  under- 
sleeves are of sheer 
silk muslin. The parts 
of the new waist pat- 
tern are one-half of 
complete foundation 
waist, one-half of out- 
er back portion, one 
front, one small and 
one large revers, one- 
half of collar, one 
foundation sleeve, one 
lower puff, one wrist- 
band, one upper-sleeve 
portion, one standing 
collar. The new sleeve 
may be purchased sep- 
arately in one (medi- 
um) size only at a cost 
of 15 cents. The com- 
plete bodice pattern in 
any of the five avail- 
able sizes for women 
may be purchased at 
the regular price for 


The cost of such garment patterns, viz., 25 cents. 
In making up this bodice, which, though 
simple in outline, is 


one of the daintiest 
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designs recently evolved,the foundation lining 
should be fitted, stitched (all seams, except the 
under-arm and shoulder seams), and boned 
before the outer material is draped upon it. 
The latter is seamed only at shoulder and un- 
der the arms. The pattern form is notched 
and perforated to show position for placing 
the fulness at front of bodice and in centre 
of back. The lining portion of the waist 
is also perforated to show where material may 
be placed to form chemisette. This may be 
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laid flat upon the 
lining or may be 
made separately so 
as to present a 
seamless front. In 
the latter case the 
chemisette must be 
brought over to left 
side of waist and be 
fastened under the | 
revers by means of 
small hooks. 

The sleeve in- 
volves making three 
distinct portions, 
which should be 
made by one 
and last com- 
bined described 
in directions for 
making the child’s 
frock on another 
page. The draped 
portion may be se- 
cured with or with- 
out small velvet 
bows, or diminutive 
gilt buttons. 

This model is an 
exceedingly dainty 
one for glacé silk theatre bodices. The new 
crewel embroidery worked in Oriental color- 
ings upon white silk revers would make it ex- 
quisite. Jewelled or carved crystal buttons 
fastened with cord loops should be used if the 
garment be made for evening wear. 

The new skirt is in three portions, front, 
and two side gores. The pattern form of the 
latter is marked to show line of two pleats 
which are laid as follows: The two side 
gores meet in a seam in the back, which lies 
exactly in the centre of the box-pleat shown 
in the illustration. On each side of this cen- 
tre pleat the material from the side gores is 
brought toward it in a side pleat that, turn- 
ing inward, exactly meets the edges of the 
centre box-pleat. These pleats should be fit- 
ted on the future wearer, and should be hung 
from the waist in the lines in which they 
most easily fall. 

Five yards of material 
614 yards 44 inches wide 
make this costume for a person of medium 
size. To this may be added 14 yard of white 
or other contrasting cloth for revers, and 1% 
yard of Liberty silk for puff sleeves. 
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54 inches wide, or 
will be required to 
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BY MARGARET 
THE State work of the National 
Society of New England wo- 
men is a remarkable showing 
of its flourishing condition, 
and incidentally it may be 
added of the effective work of 
Mrs. William 
To the Michigan 





president-general, Gerry 


its 
Slade, of New York city. 
branch the city of Detroit has given a valu- 


able piece of land in 
the heart of the city to 
erect a monument to 
General Macomb; 
Massachusetts is rais- 
ing four hundred 
thousand dollars to re- 
store the frigate Con- 
stitution, and put her 
again in condition, 
permission having 
been accorded to this 
end by an act of Con- 
gress; Louisiana is fin- 
ishing Chalmetre 
Monument to com- 
memorate the Battle 
of New Orleans; 
Pennsylvania is 
founding chapters of 
the society with great 
rapidity; New York 
has put one tablet on 
Columbia College to 
mark the chain of de- 
fences there during 
the war of 1812, and 
will soon put another 
to commemorate Red Fort, foot of Hubert 
Street, where the New York Ninth Regiment 
Militia was stationed during the war of 1812. 
The object of the society is to band together 
in fraternal interests those women whose lin- 
eal ancestors were in civil or military service 
during the struggle which followed the close 
of the war of the American Revolution till 
the ratification of the treaty of peace which 


Voit. XX XIII.—121 


MRS. 


WILLIAM 





President of the Danghters of 1812 


HAMILTON WELCH 


marked the close of hostilities, on June 30, 
1815. It also publishes memoirs of famous 
women of the United States of the period 
which is included in the eligibility of the so- 
ciety, and its effort is directed to urge the 
government to publish authentic records of 
men in civil and military service during the 
same period. It preserves records and com- 
memorates events and personages of that pe- 
riod, and in addition 
aims to be one of the 
factors of educational 
and patriotical prog- 
ress. A cherished 
ambition of the soci- 
ety is to build or se- 
cure a house or home 
where the descendants 
of the brave patriots 
who achieved Ameri- 
can independence, 
and who have need of 
such a home, may be 
received. Eligibility 
to membership is pos- 
sible to any woman of 
good character 


over 
eighteen whose lineal 
ancestors served in 


the civil government, 
the army or navy of 
the United States, 
during the thirty-two 
years which followed 
the close of the war of 
the American Revolu- 
tion, provided such 
applicant be acceptable to the society. The 
society was first organized in 1892, and in- 
corporated the same year. In 1898, however, 
it was reorganized, and the present revised 
constitution adopted. Mrs. Flora Adams Dar- 
ling is the honorary founder-general, and 
has been made director-general for life by a 
special enactment of the constitution. 

For the purposes of organization the soci- 
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ety is divided into the Eastern and Western 
divisions. Mrs. Louis W. Hall, of Penn- 
sylvania, who is first vice-president-general, 
is also organizer of the Western Division, and 
Mrs. Slade for the district covered in the 
Eastern. Other national officers are—second 
and third vice-presidents-general, Mrs. N. V. 
Titus, of Massachusetts, and Mrs. C. A. Dyer, 
of Maine; recording secretary-general, Mrs. 


L. S. Smith; treasurer-general, Miss H. 
G. Bailey, of New Hampshire; curator- 
general, Mrs. Alfred Russell, Michigan; 
historian-general, Mrs. John B. Richard- 
son, Louisiana. The Empire State Soci- 
ety of the U. S. D. 1812 was organized 


four years ago, and is one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the national society. Mrs. 
Slade has been its president continuously, and 
has recently received a unanimous re-election. 
This branch is planning for a bazar to be 
held in February, by which it is hoped to 
greatly increase the fund established by the 
society for the benefit of members who may 
be ill or in trouble. This money is distributed 
as a loan without interest, or as a gift*to be 
bestowed at the discretion of the officers. “ It 
is not a charity,” explains Mrs. Slade, “ but 
is for special work, and is really casting out 
bread upon the waters, as no one of us is 
so secure as to escape all possibility of a need 
of financial aid.” The officers in the Empire 
State Society are-—first and second vice-presi- 
Mrs. A. T. Nye, Mrs. J. C. Hatie; 
recording secretary, Mrs. F. W. Bordesin; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. M. F. Brearley; 
assistant secretary, Mrs. G. F. Wallis; trea- 
surer, Mrs. G. E. Wentworth; auditor, Mrs. 
J. A. Striker; registrar, Mrs. M. McLean; as- 
sisting registrar, Miss Grace Jenkins; libra- 
rian, Mrs. C. J. Manning; historian, Miss So- 
phia Ping. 


dents, 


NEW lodge is to be built by the Bunker 

Hill Monument Association near the 
monument, and the Bunker Hill Chapter, 
D. A. R. is desirous to place a memorial tab- 
let in the building. The regent, Mrs. Ella 
W. Pengerhast, has requested permission of 
the association to this end, and at a recent 
meeting of the chapter a committee to urge 
its granting was appointed. 


HE inter-denominational Council of Wo- 
men for Christian and Patriotic Service 
recently completed its organization and elect- 
ed the following officers: president, Mrs. Dar- 
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win R. James, of Brooklyn, New York; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. R. S. McArthur, Miss Helen 
M. Gould, Mrs. William Kincaid, Miss Vir- 
ginia Orton, Mrs. C. B. Fisk, Mrs. Garret A. 
Hobart; corresponding secretary, Miss Susan 
Hayes Ward; recording secretary, Miss Vir- 
ginia M. White; and treasurer, Mrs. F. C. 
Morgan. The first work of the new organiza- 
tion will be directed to an effort to have a 
constitutional amendment adopted by Con- 
gress making polygamy a crime in every 
State and Territory throughout the United 
States. A resolution to this end was unani- 
mously adopted, a campaign of education car- 
ried on by means of mass meetings to be the 
preliminary steps in the endeavor. 


HE recent annual meeting at Sturgis, Mi- 

chigan, of the St. Joseph County Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was the first of that 
now flourishing organization. At it the con- 
stitution was framed and adopted, and the 
society, it may be said, put in running order. 
The objects in federating are to develop edu- 
cational and philanthropic work and interest; 
to enhance social life, and to advance club 
life in the county. An amendment to the 
constitution of the Michigan State Federa- 
tion, introduced at the Lansing annual meet- 
ing of that society, was to the effect that each 
county federation shall send one delegate to 
State. meetings, these delegates to form a 
nominating board of State officers. The au- 
thor of the amendment is Mrs. Emma Fox, 
of Detroit, the State parliamentarian, and the 
existence of the amendment is, it is thought, 
an argument in favor of a county federation. 
Of the eight clubs in St. Joseph County five 
have federated. These include the Woman’s, 
Twentieth Century, and Sorosis of Sturgis, 
the Woman’s Club of Mendon, and the Wo- 
man’s Club of Centreville. At the recent an- 
nual meeting the afternoon session was de- 
voted to business and reports, a reception fol- 
lowing in the evening. The addresses made 
were most interesting and helpful, and were 
followed by discussions. The titles of the 
papers indicate their scope: “ Benefits of Fed- 
eration to the Local Clubs,” “ Co-operation of 
Home and School,” “ Kindergarten and Man- 
ual Training in Public Schools.” The sec- 
ond topic was presented by Mrs. Alexander 
Custard, one of the sponsors for the county 
federation, and the second vice-president of 
the Michigan State Federation. The third ad- 
dress was of special interest because it is the 
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motive of the principal clubs in the county to 
establish kindergartens. The Woman’s Club 
of Mendon supported a free kindergarten dur- 
ing the past summer, an expert kindergartner 
from Chicago being at its head. The St. Jo- 
seph County federation is one of the first to 
be organized in the State. Although no town 
in the county counts more than ten thousand 
inhabitants, the district is one of the oldest 
in the State, having been settled by the early 
French fur-traders. The president of the 
federation is Mrs. L. Pemberton, a prominent 
club-woman, and many times a member of the 
board of education of her municipality. She 
is a skilful parliamentarian, and an earnest 
though conservative club-woman. The vice- 
presidents are the presidents of the five af- 
filiated clubs, and include Mrs. McClelland of 
Mendon, Mrs. Putnam, Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. 
Wait of Sturgis, and Mrs. Lehr of Centre- 
ville; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Clement; 
recording secretary, Miss MacLoughlin; trea- 
surer, Mrs. Bollman—all of Sturgis. The of- 
ficers constitute a board of managers. 


p' IRTLAND, Oregon, will soon have a new 
woman’s club organized on the plan of 
men’s clubs. The idea is to have an attrac- 
tive club home, artistically fitted with loun- 
ging and reading rooms, a music-room, a bow]l- 
ing-alley, a luncheon-room—the entire equip- 
ment, indeed, for comfort, rest, and enjoyment. 
The only object of the club will be to promote 
good-fellowship and good feeling among the 
members. A number of these clubs exist in 
the country, notably the brilliant and success- 
ful Acorn Club of Philadelphia, a chief 
founder of which was Mrs. Cornelius Steven- 
son, beloved of club-women and the Lotos 
Club of Biddeford, Maine, in which Mrs. C. 
J. Hamilton has taken an active interest. 
These clubs have proved their right to be and 
are much enjoyed by their members. 

HE coming bazar, under the auspices of 

the Woman Suffrage Association, promises 
to be one of the most notable entertainments 
ever held in New York. The entire country 
is participating in it,and the efforts of women 
in every part of the United States have been 
exerted in its behalf. Nearly every State will 
be represented by a booth, at which members 
of the association from the State will serve. 
Characteristic decorations of the booths will 
prevail so far as possible. Maine will be 
beautiful with evergreen-trees, and fragrant 
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with balsam pillows. Oregon will display her 
finest products brought in a car transported 
free from Portland to Chicago, with the two 
ladies in charge of the exhibit provided with 
round trip passes from Portland to New 
York. This is but one of many similar evi- 
dences of hearty co-operation on the part of 
outsiders. The doll show is to be of especial 
interest and beauty. Hundreds of dolls in 
beautiful or typical costumes will be on sale. 
Many have been sent in native costume from 
foreign countries, others are dressed by expert 
tailors and dressmakers. The wives of the 
Governors of the States have each contribu- 
ted a doll. The display of the Household 
Economic Committee is one of the most com- 
plete of the bazar, and demonstrates the suf- 
fragists’ appreciation of housewifery as well 
as of political equality. Different attractive 
entertainments will be provided for each af- 
ternoon and evening of the week. 


HE election of officers at the recent fourth 

annual meeting of the New York State 
Assembly of Mothers, held at Buffalo, resulted 
as follows: president, Mrs. D. O. Mears, of 
Albany; vice-president, Mrs. H. A. Stimson, 
of New York; second vice-president, Mrs. H. 
O. Holland, of Buffalo; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Almon Hensley, of New York; treasurer, 
Mrs. F. J. Bailey, of Albany; auditor, Mrs. 
Charles Hewitt, of Auburn. 


HE Illinois State Federation promises to 

become a recognized factor in the Legis- 
ture of the State this winter,no less than four 
bills that promise to come before the Spring- 
field law-makers being due either partly or 
wholly to the efforts of federated club-women. 
One of these bills embodies an effort to pro- 
vide teachers with pensions after twenty years 
of service, the others relate to civic questions 
in which the women take the co-operative 
rather than the initiative part. 


Base recent tendency among club-women to 
emphasize the claims of church interests 
has been referred to more than once in this 
department. It was marked at the late an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Federation. In 
the discussion on “ How May the Church be 
Influenced by the Woman’s Club Movement ?” 
many speakers admitted that while the clubs 
had seemed to offer a broader scope for work, 
they were now finding that the club-work 
could be taken into the church. 
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Oh, goodly folk, who sing and say 

Praise for the harvest laid away, 

And raise glad voices on this day 
For your Thanksgiving,— 

I, who was used to quips and pranks, 

May I not humbly join your ranks— 

I, who have greater cause for thanks 
Than all men living? 


You have but gathered for your store 
The golden gain the Summer bore; 
What though it brims your measure 
o’er 
To overflowing? 
This better harvest that is mine 
Came not from tree or ground 
or vine, 
Yet beyond riches is and fine 
Above all knowing. 


For, look you, I have gather- 


ed in 

The dimples of her mouth 
and chin, 

The smile that it was hard 
to win 


In all completeness ; 
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The grayness of her eyes, the rare, 
Exquisite tears that gather there, 
The golden glory of her hair, 

Her maiden sweetness. 


Great be your gains at hearth and 
mart, 
But better mine, who, for my part, 
See the vast storehouse of my heart 
Filled beyond measure. 
Winter and storm may come apace, 
But I have gathered in my place 
The tender beauty of her face 
To be my treasure. 


So, goodly folk, may I not raise 

My voice upon this day of days— 

I, who have greater cause to praise 
Than all men living? 

I, who have sown in Love’s glad 

Spring, 

Have reaped all happiness, and bring 

To my heart’s home my harvesting 
For my Thanksgiving. 
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AVISHNESS in decoration 
and all manner of provision is 
altogether appropriate for 
Thanksgiving. Anything 
and everything that expresses 
bounty, richness, and fulness 
belongs to it, the idea being that Nature hav- 
ing yielded all her fruits, and man having 
reaped the harvest, a time of universal re- 
joicing takes place, of merrymaking, exulta- 
tion, the returning of thanks, all the men and 
women of a family having gathered together 
for the special purpose. For this reason a 
well-laden table belongs to Thanksgiving. 

By universal consent the Thanksgiving din- 
ner, even among those who lead formal lives, 
has been recognized as a family function, so 
that touches of sentiment are always per- 
mitted, the purely conventional taste, which 
at other times in the year demands for its 
table decorations merely a bill at the florist’s, 
and an exercise of his taste, is generally sac- 
rificed at this season to something which can 
express the feeling of the day. 

There is nothing better able to express this 
feeling than a cornucopia, or horn of fruitful- 
ness and abundance, always used by the 
Greeks and Romans as the symbol of plenty. 
It was filled by them with fruits and flowers. 
This on a Thanksgiving dinner table makes 
one of the most charming of centre-pieces. 
It should be filled with fruits and flowers, 
which overflowing, run out of* the horn and 
over the table. Thus the horn seen in the il- 
lustration has falling from it grapes, pears, 
apples, nuts, and oranges—all of them, it will 
be perceived, products belonging to the season 
and part of the harvest garnered by men for 
the winter. Some care should be taken in 
arranging these, so that combinations of col- 
ors may be made agreeable, and certain lines 
accentuated. 

The cornucopia seen in the illustration was 
made by a florist out of wire, and cost in the 
neighborhood of a dollar. This was covered 
with tissue-paper so that its outline might 





be preserved in the photograph. It should be 
covered with silk, or again with linen, or 
it might be made of card-board, on which 
vines or autumn leaves are sewed. This, how- 
ever, would have to be done with tact. The 
leaves of the galax, which do not fade, could 
be used, although I should prefer the beauti- 
ful blackberry-vine, which at that season is 
always at its best in color. The leaves of the 
vine should be made to run up toward the 
mouth of the horn, and trail about its edges, 
suggesting a horn being wound about with 
them. Flowers, too, should fall about the 
brim so that fidelity to the original idea 
might be preserved. This horn might be 
made of nougat or white candy, a different 
treatment then being necessary. One of nou- 
gat would probably delight the children, since 
it could be broken up and eaten afterward. 
In this case I should prefer that the fruits 
be also of candy—candied oranges and grapes, 
marrons and other nuts. 

When the Thanksgiving dinner is given at 
night, candle-shades are necessary, and the 
shades should then take up the prevailing 
color of the centre-piece. The candle-shades 
in the illustration are made of ordinary wall- 
paper, and trimmed with a gilt band. They 
might be made of card-board and covered 
with autumn leaves, or those of the black- 
berry-vine. As candle-shades at Christmas 
are trimmed with holly, so at Thanksgiving 
they should be trimmed with the vine or the 
flowers of the season. If one cannot afford to 
buy such shades as one wants it is easy to 
make a simple candle-shade out of ordinary 
paper and trim it, and this is strongly urged 
upon the householder. A dinner table with- 
out candles is never altogether beautiful, and 
the light from a chandelier overhead is apt 
to mar some of the best effects in color and 
decoration, unless, of course, the overhang- 
ing light falls low and is softly shaded. 
Therefore, when neither candles nor table- 
lamps are possible, either bring the chandelier 
down over the table so that its softly shaded 
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“THE BLACKBERRY-VINE SHOULD BE RUN TO EACH PLATE.” 


light is evenly distributed, or hang a lamp in 
the same way from the ceiling. 

As a pumpkin belongs pre-eminently to the 
Thanksgiving dinner, it may also be made an 
integral part of its decoration as well. Much 
care should be expended in choosing a pump- 
kin of good color. The top removed and 
pumpkin “ scooped,” it can then be filled, as 
the horn was filled, with all the fruits of the 
season, grapes, apples, oranges, pears, the nuts 
lying on the table. A rare opportimnity is here 
presented for making some exquisite combi- 
nations in color, the different colored grapes 
being made to harmonize and to blend with 
the color of the pumpkin itself. Then again, 
the grapes and other fruits drooping and fall- 
ing dover the sides of the pumpkin add enor- 
mously to the general effect by their grace 
and their color and their beautiful forms. 
Some of these, again, should lie on the table. 

When a hostess wants to use her fruits in 
another way, the pumpkin may be filled with 
chrysanthemums, the fruits being arranged 
at either end of the table. Here again an op- 
portunity is afforded for exquisite combina- 
tions in color. The chrysanthemums should 
be of gold and red and brown, all blending 


with the color of the pumpkin. Some grapes 
may also be used with the chrysanthemums. 
When flowers are used in this way, they can 
not only fill the pumpkin-shell, but lie on the 
table, bounty being permissible at Thanksgiv- 
ing even in flowers. The leaves of the black- 
berry-vine should then be run from the pump- 
kin to the edge of the table-cloth. 

It must be understood that although all the 
tables in the illustrations are small, the same 
scheme of decoration may be used on larger 
tables. Thus the pumpkin may be of a great- 
er size, and the fruits more widely scattered. 
Such a table may be laid for twelve or six- 
teen guests. The chrysanthemums, too, may 
be bunched more generously about the table. 
A table seating twenty persons may have the 
pumpkin and the chrysanthemums with the 
grapes and fruits, the blackberry-vines run- 
ning to the edges, and the candelabra at the 
four ends. Baskets New 
York dinner tables in winter cover as much 
space. The cornucopia when arranged on a 
very large table should have fruits and flow- 
ers lying also behind and under it, so as not 
to leave too large a space of the table uncov- 
ered. 


of roses seen on 

















X.—THE CHILD’S SUNDAY 


aa N William Black’s pathetic 

‘Te Vil story A Daughter of Heth 

AT NC there is a vivid description of 

y W) a Scotch Sunday in the min- 
t\ 


ister’s cold gray house. The 

boys and girls sit in the bare 
parlor studying the catechism, and the oldest, 
promoted to Josephus, has wickedly cut out 
the inside of that thick volume and converted 
it into the home of a secular white mouse. 
No one who has read the book can forget that 
picture. 

Our own Puritan Sunday is not left so far 
behind us but that our fathers and mothers 
ean tell stories of days which seemed inter- 
minable in their solemn stillness. Charles 
Dudley Warner, in his charming book of New 
England life called Being a Boy, says: “ Long 
before sundown the Sunday-school book had 
been read, and the boy sat waiting in the 
house with great impatience the signal that 
the day of. rest was over. When the sun (and 
it never moved so slow) slid behind the hills 
the effect upon the watching boy was like a 
shock from a galvanic battery; something 
flashed through all his limbs and set them in 
motion, and no play ever seemed so sweet to 
him as that between sundown and dark Sun- 
day night.” 

The old hymns which spoke of the first day 
of the week as an “emblem of eternal rest,” 
and of heaven as a place “where Sabbaths 
ne’er shall end,” bring back to the mind of 
many a man and woman their childish dread 
of an eternity of dull doing nothing. To 
rest and to be bored are synonymous in the 
mind of a child. The active limbs crave 
movement, not relaxation, the active minds 
employment, not repose. The question is not, 
how shall we make our children’s Sunday a 
quiet day so much as how shall we make it a 
busy one. 

In the morning there is always the church 
service, and after a child is four or five it is 
old enough to attend this regularly. Many 
parents think Sunday-school enough for chil- 

















dren, but, as a superintendent of a quarter of 
a century said recently: “If they cannot go 
to both, send them to the church service only. 
Experience has shown me that if they go to 
the Sunday-school alone they graduate from 
that without any habit of church attendance, 
and they never form one which is worth any- 
thing.” 

Our churches to-day with their stained 
glass and flowers, their organ music, choirs, 
and responses, are calculated to interest and 
attract children rather than repel them, and 
yet, especially in our cities, few children at- 
tend church. A clergyman with an audience 
of fifteen hundred recently counted just ‘six 
children in the congregation, and this with 
a service lasting only an hour and a half. 
Parents seem to think that to take small chil- 
dren to church is a.cruelty to them and to 
their elders as well, because of their restless- 
ness. A little ingenuity, however, can pre- 
vent a child from being fatigued or uneasy. 
If, as a reward for attention during the early 
part of the service, a pad and pencil are given 
to it when the sermon begins it will draw 
quietly for that half hour. A paper doll or 
two, or even a doll twisted up out of mother’s 
handkerchief, may not be amiss for a very 
small child, but after one can read the hymn- 
beok will prove an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment if it is shown how to find the hymns 
from the first lines given in the back. The 
day will come before the parent could expect 
when, without any suggestion, the child will 
feel ashamed to be entertained in church, and 
will begin to listen as the grown people do. 
If it is questioned when it comes home, and 
praised for having caught the text or some 
idea in the sermon, its pride will be aroused, 
and the problem of its attention in church 
will be solved. 

As to Sunday-school, children cannot help 
loving that. What more could be done to 
make it delightful than has been done when 
every conceivable device is employed for their 
pleasure and instruction. Yet a _ parent 
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should not depend altogether upon the child’s 
teacher; the lesson should be explained at 
home and thoroughly learned there. There 
is, unfortunately, little systematic Bible- 
study done in most of our Sunday-schools to- 
day, and what is taught there must be supple- 
mented outside. 

If books are drawn from the Sunday-school 
library the list should be made out by the 
parent, for these are sometimes the poorest of 
literature, full of pious twaddle or sentimental 
eant. Fortunately a great change has been 
made in this respect of late years, and libra- 
ries are being placed in our Sunday-schools 
made up of books of standard excellence. 

The Sunday dinner should be made one of 
the principal delights of the day to the chil- 
dren. It need not be elaborate, but it should 
be planned always to gratify their tastes, es- 
pecially by way of the dessert. There should 
also be something extra in the shape of a treat 
after dinner, either of bonbons or of some 
other sweet to mark the day. This will put 
them into such an agreeable frame of mind 
that they will willingly entertain the sugges- 
tion that their parents should be given a pe- 
riod of rest on Sunday afternoon. 

If there is a large play-room they may be 
established there with their every-day clothes 
on, and a number of delightful things to do. 
The Sunday playthings will be taken out first; 
each little girl may have her doll, an especial- 
ly pretty one which never appears except on 
this day. The boys may have dissected maps 
of Palestine to put together, or they may draw 
maps with colored chalks on the blackboard 
which their parents are to see later on. Then 
there may be mottoes or Bible verses to be 
pricked on card-board or sewn in worsteds, or, 
most delightful of all, done in old-fashioned 
spatter-work. The children may also make 
scrap-books after any one of half a dozen 
plans, out of religious pictures cut out of 
papers and magazines on rainy week-days, or 
they may paint those already made. The doors 
of the Sunday library may be unlocked and 
the books reserved for this day alone will 
seem full of interest. There should be a 
good Life of Christ, a collection of Bible 
stories, a Pilgrim’s Progress, and a few good 
story-books. The older children will enjoy a 
simple concordance to the Bible, and may 
vie with each other in writing out lists of 
birds or flowers or stones. 

By the time all these things are exhausted, 
and the little limbs become restless again 
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the naps of the older people will be over and 
there will be an opportunity for noise. If 
the children’s home is in the country nothing 
ean fill up the rest of the afternoon better 
than a walk with their father. Too many 
busy men might be described by their chil- 
dren as a boy is said to have described his fa- 
ther, as “the man who spends Sunday here.” 
Few children feel as well acquainted with 
their father as with their mother, but Sunday 
afternoon is his opportunity. 

But if there are only crowded pavements 
about the home or if the day is stormy, still 
there are pleasant things to do in-doors. There 
may be a Noah’s ark under the dining-room 
table for four-footed beasts and creeping 
things. Daniel in the den of lions or Joseph 
sold by his brethren may be represented real- 
istically. Or the example of one ingenious 
father may be followed, who had his boys sit 
on the stairs and answer questions of Bible 
history, each going up a step as he answered 
correctly, or down one as he failed. 

After the animal spirits of the children are 
somewhat quieted there is always that plea- 
santest of hours, the twilight time, when the 
family circle sing together their best-loved 
ballads and hymns—a time no child can ever 
forget. 

Then will come supper, which the children 
will always enjoy helping prepare; this should 
be something of a picnic meal, charming be- 
cause of its unlikeness to any other during 
the week. Aiter this the day will close hap- 
pily enough, especially if last of all there is 
a story which begins “ when I was a boy—” 

One cannot well suggest any special re- 
ligious exercises for the children’s Sunday 
since the ideas of the parents and the atmos- 
phere of the home must regulate these, yet 
one should not forget that children need some 
sort of spiritual training. Many children have 
a sense of the uncanny in connection with 
the supernatural, which should be guarded 
against. A mother told a child not to be 
afraid of the dark, because the angels were all 
around her bed. An hour later the child was 
found trembling beneath the bedclothes be- 
cause “she was afraid of the sky folks.” 

A child’s theology should be very simple; 
the most elementary religion is enough for it. 
Children learn all too soon that in life there 
is much to bewilder and distress. In prepara- 
tion for this knowledge let their religious 
training be in those things which are beauti- 
ful, comforting, and helpful. 











SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HospITAL, NEw YorkK 


M. W.—An active child of two years and 
over should have heartier food than you are 
giving. Should suggest meat once a day, at 
noonday meal, either rare beef, chop, or 
chicken. With this meal give potatoes, a 
fresh vegetable—avoiding such vegetables as 
turnips, carrots, cabbage, ete.—dry bread, 
’ milk, and dessert of baked apple, stewed fresh 
fruit, custard, farina, or rice pudding. For 
breakfast a cereal, soft-boiled egg two or 
three times a week, bread and milk, ete. Sup- 
per—bread and milk. Should also suggest 
four meals a day, breakfast at 7 a.mM., dinner, 
12 m., a little beef juice or drink of milk be- 
tween these feedings, supper at 4 or 4.30 P.M., 
and a glass of warm milk at 7 p.m. 


C. F. S.—If your child was one year old in- 
stead of seven I should feel more capable of 
giving advice. One thing is sure, there has 
been something entirely wrong in her early 
training. She has been either badly spoiled 
or shamefully frightened when younger. If 
the former, I think the evil can be remedied; 
it will be no easy task, but with kindness, pa- 
tience, and tact it can be done. If she has 
been frightened or threatened with the dark, 
as some little children are, it would seem cruel 
to leave the child alone, as with her active 
mind no doubt she suffers intensely. If fright- 
ened it will be the work of some years to 
undo the harm that has been done; as the 
child grows older and can reason more sensi- 
bly with herself she may overcome this fear. 


Moruer or Boys.—Cleanse a cut thor- 
oughly in order that dirt, particles of sand 
or other matter will not remain to irritate, 
and perhaps set up blood-poisoning. This can 
be done by holding the injured part under 
running water until it is thoroughly cleansed, 
then bring the lips of the wound together and 
bind on a wet pad. Pressure will control the 
bleeding, and the chances are that the wound 
will heal without further trouble. If the 
wound is large enough to need stitches it may 


be prepared in the same way until the doctor 
comes. If you wish to be very careful use wa- 
ter recently boiled and cooled. 

Where the wound is not only a cut but the 
flesh is also badly bruised, bind on cloths 
wrung out of a solution of boric acid (one tea- 
spoonful to pint of water), witch-hazel, or 
plain boiled water. These applications should 
be cold. 

In cases of severe bumps where the flesh is 
not broken, alternate compresses of very hot 
and very cold water should be applied; cold 
will reduce the swellings, heat relieves the 
congestion, and a black and blue spot is less 
likely to follow. 


Anxious.—Very many children have the 
habit of pushing small hard substances, 
as shoe-buttons, beans, or pease, into the 
ears or nostrils. A simple way to remove 
an object from the nose is to compress the 
opposite side and make the child blow his 
nose violently. If he will not do this, induce 
a sneeze by tickling the nostrils with a feather, 
blade of grass, or some fluffy substance. If 
this too is not successful, a little pepper or 
snuff should be used. A hard sneeze will prob- 
ably remove the obstruction, but always keep 
the opposite side of nose compressed. If the 
trouble is in the ear, it is a little more serious 
and the object more difficult to remove. In- 
sects, bugs, beads, or small pebbles may be 
forced out by gently syringing the ear with 
warm water, or by pouring in a few drops of 
oil or glycerine. But if the object be large 
and so tightly wedged in that it cannot be 
easily removed with the fingers, do not tamper 
with it, but take the child to a good aurist. 
If the object be a pea or bean, it is better not 
to use a syringe, as the water will cause it to 
swell. An old and excellent way to remove 
these obstructions is to dip a camel’s-hair 
brush, or small stick which has been tapered 
off to almost a point, in some stout glue; at- 
tach this to the offending body and allow the 
glue to harden, then gently draw it out. 
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THE HEEDLESS RAKE 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


Behold this sorry garden 


a 2 rake, 

Re Aiiye sa* he 

ode ee “Z His teeth have all begun to 
[ ache. 


They ache so hard it makes 
him cry, 

And would you know the 
reason why? 

Because the rake will not 
be good 

And brush them each day 
as he should. 

And what else, pray, can 
he expect 

If he his duty will neg- 
lect ? 

But, Dearie, you’re as good 
as gold, 

And brush your teeth when 


you are told. 


WELL DONE 


“ Have you bought your turkey yet, Mrs. Bean- 
ing?” asked the pale boarder, three days before 
Thanksgiving day. 

“ Bought my turkey yet?” she exclaimed. “ You 
don’t suppose that I’m going to the expense of 
feeding a turkey from now until the twenty- 
ninth, I hope?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” the pale boarder 
hastened to say. “I was merely thinking how 
much more tender it would be than last year’s 
turkey was, if you would buy it now and keep 
‘t in the oven until the day of the feast.” 








TOO LATE 
The turkey that with vanity, 
Has tried the scales for many days, 
And proudly claimed an increase, will “ WELL, EF DIS YEAH AIN’T ER SHAME. T’ANKS- 
At last regret his weighs. GIVIN’, AN’ ME WIF DE SAME OLE BILL OB FARE.” 


HIS JUST INDIGNATION 
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A THANKSGIVING IN THE NURSERY 


** Now, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, LET ME ASSURE YOU THAT THERE NEVER WAS A FAMILY OF TOYS 
WHO HAD SO MUCH TO BE THANKFUL FOR—IF SOMEBODY HADN’T STOLEN OUR PUPPY-DOG THE DAY 
BEFORE LAST CHRISTMAS THERE WOULDN’T BE A SOUL OF YOU HERE TO-DAY.” 


GRIM PLEASANTRY 
First THANKSGIVING TURKEY. “ How shall you 
be dressed for Thursday?” 
SECOND THANKSGIVING TURKEY. “ Oh, cutaway, 
I suppose.” 




















CAUSE FOR GRATITUDE 
CHICKS IN BACKGROUND. “Look! Tue 
LEGHORN CHICKS ARE GOING TO GET LICKED! 
AIN’T WE GLAD OUR MOTHER WAS AN INCUBATOR!” 

















POSTPONED 
First Gosster. “ Isn’t that turkey sort of gay 
on vuriiatdutreion Saucier for a bird who’s going to be killed to-morrow?” 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT Seconp Dirto. “H’m! So would you be, per- 
“SEEMS TO ME I HAVE SEEN THAT FACE SOME- haps, if you’d heard the farmer say that he was 
WHERE BEFORE.” going to send you to the Philippines.” 
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Mothers and Home Study 
REFORM of public education which 
A has been effected in the Washington 
schools is of great interest from the 
fact that, owing to the peculiar form of gov- 
ernment of the national capital, this reform 
was instigated not by the townspeople of a sin- 
gle city, but by an act of the United States 
Senate. An investigation of the public 
schools was conducted before a Senate com- 
mittee, the outcome being that the existing 
order of things was entirely changed on a 
basis of common-sense as opposed to the at- 
tenuated theories of pedagogy gone mad. 
Incident to this, a ruling on home study has 
lately been made in Washington. 

Children twelve years of age and under are 
forbidden to study at home. The purpose 
is to secure the health of the child, medical 
science having determined that undue mental 
strain retards proper physical development 
of the growing child. In view of the apotheo- 
sis of the child—particularly the little Amer- 
ican child—which modern society ordains, it 
savors of presumption to pipe a feeble note 
of joy that in this revulsion of educational 
sentiment against home study, the mothers 
of school-children are immensely relieved. 
The only reason for sending a child to school 
is the physical limitation of the mother’s 
ability to properly accomplish its education. 
Every science pertaining to the household, 
which colleges and clubs to-day are rapidly 
developing, means added strain on the mind 
and body of the housewife. When to the 
burden which sanitary science, hygiene, cook- 
ing as a fine art, impose upon the woman of 
family, schools send home the children after 
a half-day’s session, for the mother to pro- 
vide time, place, and supervision of hours 
of study, the question arises, have modern 
mothers any rights which little children and 
progression, as it progresses, are bound to re- 
spect ? 

The home conveniences of the average fam- 
ily do not inelude a school-room or even a 
library where the children with their books 
may repair secure from interruption. If 
pedagogues think—if school boards guess— 
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that the average child condemned to home 
study naturally sits down in the bosom of 
its family and learns its lessons eagerly 
because it loves knowledge, let the peda- 
gogues and the school boards know now that 
such is not the case. Right-minded little 
children hate studying at home. Put to it, 
they have their vengeance upon the helpless 
mother, who thus is victimized alike by their 
healthy, game-loving natures and by a system 
of education that is little short of canni- 
balism, so horribly does it consume the mo- 
ther’s nerves, flesh, and very life. 

Far be it from the most radical thought to 
encourage a revolt of mothers against the 
various sciences that seek to sacrifice them 
on the altar of truth in order that the wheels 
of social evolution may run their merry 
round. But other school boards that have 
not the intellect of the United States Senate 
to guide them in ways of common-sense and 
just concern for the dues of every-day hu- 
manity will take up the question of home 
study. Then mothers’ clubs should work 
strenuously for that measure of household 
emancipation which the abolition of home 
study means to them. 


Oysters and Disease 

HE modern housewife, who, in the dis- 

charge of her domestic duties, must be 
first of all a germicide, looks back mournful- 
ly and regretfully to the days when a good 
housekeeper had done all that was expected 
of her in the work of destruction when she 
had killed mice, moths, and flies. Now we 
spend half our lives and most of our college- 
nurtured intellect running down the elusive 
and deadly bacillus and slaying or caging 
him when found. 

The days when little drops of water made 
the mighty ocean belong to the dreaming pe- 
riod of care-free immaturity. Little drops 
of water now we know make typhoid fever and 
various other awful maladies unless boiled 
and accompanied by a chemist’s certificate of 
purity. Our milk-supply, once happily as- 
sured by spontaneous housewifely cleanliness 














must now pass scientific muster. We must 
know that the cow-sheds are sanitary, miik- 
cans aseptic, that the cows are not only cer- 
tified, but have a genealogical tree registered 
with the board of health defining ancestry 
free from taint of disease. Ptomaine poison 
is another demon that haunts especially our 
fish and meat, and yet does science add to our 
burden by lately casting suspicion upon oys- 
ters as a purveyor of disease. 

Green oysters have never been appetizing 
because of the unusual and unpleasant hue 
of their complexion. Scientists have found 
they get their color from undue amounts of 
copper in their system, and we are left to our 
own discretion whether we shall eat them or 
not. But we are warned against typhoid 
bacilli in our oysters. Sewage contamina- 
tion is not infrequent in our oyster-beds, 
which now, alas! the careful housewife must 
know as intimately and authoritatively as 
she does the milk which goes into the erst- 
while innocent oyster-stew.’ How does mod- 
ern sanitary science, with its discourses of 
germs and its apothesis of the power of dis- 
ease lurking everywhere, subject us now and 
forever to that painful condition of our ham- 
pered youth when big folks were always 
preaching that everything we liked was bad 
for us and making us do and suffer all sorts 
of stupid things for our good. 

Concerning oysters, which henceforth must 
savor of typhoid, it is comforting to know 
that they are purified of infection by washing 
them in clear running sea-water. We need 
only have the ocean piped into our kitchens 
to feel perfectly at ease about our oysters, 
since science has enlightened us concerning 
them. 


New Light on the Servant Question 
S EHOLD the melancholy days have 

come,” means to many women at this 
not that the elusive sadness of the 
death of summer appears in nature, but that 
relief from household cares enjoyed by the sea 
and in the mountains is at an end, and now 
there must be a return to town and a re- 
newal of the struggle with the servant ques- 
tion. 

During the summer there have been two 
conspicuously helpful contributions to lit- 
erature and science bearing on this problem. 
One is a magazine article by an English 
woman, who develops logically that a reform 


season, 
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in the social condition of the domestic is 
among the first essentials in any effort to im- 
prove the relation of mistress and maid. 
To this end, the English writer advises hav- 
ing servants live outside the home in which 
they work. This removes bodily the whole 
social problem involved in the servant ques- 
tion, which under existing conditions, on the 
one hand, restricts the domestic unnaturally 
in her social relations, and on the other hand 
is a great nuisance to housewives, as visits 
from the servant’s “gentlemen” friends 
and “lady” friends must be provided for in 
the kitchen economy. 

But the plan of having all servants live 
outside the home where they work, while 
theoretically admirable, is practically not so 
good. It makes breakfast a disastrously 
movable feast, according as the cook is 
prompt or laggard in arriving. Perhaps, too, 
it means a separation of the servant’s person- 
al interests from the home interests, whereas 
identity of these interests is of greatest im- 
portance to the housewife, particularly if 
there be children in the family. 

The other recently proffered aid to a solu- 
tion of the servant problem is statistics com- 
piled by the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union of Boston, showing the cost 
of servant hire as compared with the cost of 
subsistence. The women who accomplished 
this thing are suspected of having “ build- 
ed better than they knew.” Thus they in- 
troduce into the science of economy an analy- 
sis of the cost of living that means great 
gain to the cause of domestic labor. The 
accepted analysis of percentages of expendi- 
tures for living in the United States and in 
Europe is made the basis of an economic 
law established in science which utterly dis- 
regards the cost of household labor as an 
element of the cost of living. Subsistence, 
clothing, rent, fuel, sundries, the last in- 
cluding education, public worship, legal pro- 
tection, care of health, recreation — these 
divisions are regarded as embracing all the 
elements of cost of living. To establish the 
cost of domestic service as a separate per- 
centage of expenditures is to define the eco- 
nomic importance of the sphere of domestic 
labor, and thus bring it clearly under the 
reign of economic law, and imbue it with the 
hope of all those reforms which in the broad 
interests of economy have been found profit- 
able to advance in other spheres. 
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410OROUGHLY original and diverting is the 
+ story St. Peter’s Umbrella (Harper & Bro- 
thers), a translation by B. W. Warswick 
from the Hungarian of Kalman Mikszath. The 
Umbrella, which is the good genius of the tale, is 
offset by a brass Caldron, which brings only evil 
to its possessors. These two contrasted fetiches 
form the motif of a delightfully quaint and en- 
tertaining recital, set in the romantic surround- 
ings of Hungarian village life. Though Magyar 
folk are somewhat unfamiliar to American read- 
ers, in St. Peter’s Umbrella they are such real 
and human personages as to be kin with the 
whole world. For a story to arouse an abso- 
lutely new impression and to afford a delightfully 
refreshing entertainment read what happens to 
some families who alternately cherished and de- 
spised the Umbrella and the Caldron. The au- 
thor, though not so well known in this country 
as his compatriot, Maurus Jokai, is, as is told in 
the introduction by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, a writer 
of wide reputation in his own and other Euro- 
pean countries. “He was the first,” says Mr. 
Bain, “to study from the life the peculiarities 
of the peasantry among whom he dwelt, the first 
to produce real, vivid pictures of Magyar folk- 
life in a series of humorous dramas, idyls—call 
them what you will—of unsurpassable grace and 
delicacy, seasoned with a pleasantly pungent hu- 
mor, but never without a subflavor of that tender 
melancholy which lies at the heart of the Hun- 
garian peasantry. And these exquisite minia- 
tures were set in the frame of a lucid, pregnant, 
virile style not unworthy of Maupassant or 
Kjelland.” 





John Kendrick Bangs is, happily for his ap- 
preciative public, as industrious as he is witty. 
The Idiot at Home (Harper & Brothers) is the 
latest product of his prolific fancy, and gives 
us more of the humorous wisdom of that most 
agreeable and title-maligned personage. The 
book, it may be interpolated, is having a larger 
sale than any of his yet published, which is say- 
ing a great deal, as everybody knows. Mr. Bangs 
may be glad to know how one of his most popu- 


lar books has been commemorated in a certain 
Long Island home. The residence is built out 


in the waters of the Sound, and is reached by 
forty feet of foot-bridge. The owners being 
especial admirers of everything that Mr. Bangs 
writes, what more natural than that they should 
call their cottage Houseboat-on-the-Sticks? 


The Black Gown, by Ruth Hall (Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.), is a delightful addition to the list 
of historic and adventurous’ novels, and one, too, 
that has unique and distinctive features. Miss 
Hall has entered the almost unworked field of 


life in old Albany—the old Albany that was as 
different from middle New York of that period 
as it was from New Amsterdam. It is old Al- 
bany the garrison town, on the outskirts of civ- 
ilization, in the path of the English advancing on 
Canada, and the Indians and French coming 
down from the north. It is this Dutch village, 
overrun by the hated English, but preserving, 
nevertheless, absolutely unique customs and man- 
ners of living, that Miss Hall has taken for the 
background of her story. Her characters are sin- 
gularly real and lovable and hatable. The romance 
that runs through the series of exciting adven- 
tures is as delicate and dainty as a silver thread, 
but it suffices to make the whole book resplendent 
with its lustre. Some of the episodes of the 
tale, notably the love and loyalty of Little 
Prince, are exquisite in their evenness and 
charm. Altogether the story is as attractive as 
its setting is unusual and interesting. 


The Light of Day (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) 
is a volume of essays by John Burroughs, dis- 
cussing and criticising religion, or rather the- 
ology, from a naturalist’s point of view. A few 
of their titles, “Science and Theology,” “The 
Decadence of Theology,” “God and Nature,” 
“The Modern Skeptic,” “ Natural versus Super- 
natural,” give an idea of their scope. They are 
written with the polish and fine literary skill 
that one finds in all of Mr. Burroughs’s works. 


It seems to be accepted by a good many of 
the women writers of the day that the world for 
women, in this latter end of the century, is full 
of problems. In print constantly we get sage 
advice as to their solution, which is illumi- 
nating according as we are impressed by our need 
for enlightenment. Those, however, who may 
differ with Elizabeth Knight Tompkins concern- . 
ing the necessity of her Talks with Barbara (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons) will readily admit that she 
has made a very interesting book out of them. 
The Talks are between Barbara and a young man, 
whom the author has decorously made a phy- 
sician to lessen, at the very outset, the uncon- 
ventionality of Barbara’s calls upon him. The 
conversations between them are chiefly in re- 
gard to the relations of men and women, and are 
frank and earnest, without, however, the slight- 
est taint of eroticism. Many of them raise is- 
sues that we have all experienced without per- 
haps ever having formulated them. The chapter 
on “ Pathos” seems especially to give utterance 
to thoughts nearly everybody has had, but few 
expressed. Another book by the same author, 
The Things that Count, is also a recent output 
of the same publishers. This is a delightful 
novel, written in fresh, graphic style. 
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DOMESTIC 


AFFAIRS 


HE result of the general election is a sweep- 
T ing Republican victory. Not only are Me- 
Kinley and Roosevelt elected by a large ma- 
jority, but Republican control of the next Con- 
gress is assured. Few, if any, changes are con- 
templated in the Cabinet. The President per- 
sonally is very desirous of retaining the services 
of the present secretaries, who have been tried by 
the many crises through which the Administra- 
tion has passed, some of which, as in the Philip- 
pines and in China, still pend. Already proceed- 
ings are under way in Washington to insure an 
inauguration next 4th of March that shall eclipse 
all previous ones. It is proposed to erect a build- 
ing especially for the inaugural ball, in order that 
adequate space may be provided for a splendid 
spectacle of prosperity enthroned. 

Democrats ascribe their defeat to Bryan’s ob- 
stinate adherence to free silver, which issue is 
now conceded to be dead, beyond hope of any sort 
of resurrection. Various plans are being sug- 
gested for reorganization of the Democratic party 
on a basis that will exclude Bryanism and Popu- 
lism and define a policy that is something more 
to be trusted than the anti-platform on which the 
recent campaign was fought and lost. There is a 
pathetic note in the telegram Mr. Bryan sent to 
President McKinley after the election: “ At the 
close of another Presidential campaign it is my 
lot to congratulate you upon a second victory.” 
Yet Mr. Bryan, still valiantly self-nailed upon 
his “cross of gold,” declares that he will not 
settle down comfortably in a chair in the United 
States Senate, as is proposed to him, but will con- 
tinue as before to “ fight plu‘ocracy to the bitter 
end.” 

On election day the people of Porto Rico cast 
their first vote for self-government. Without any 
serious disturbance 58,000 men at the polls elected 
local officers and a commissioner to Congress. 

The New York Sun makes editorial comment 
on the great numbers of respectable women who 
took part in the election-night frolic. While re- 
turns from the country were coming in, they 
marched the streets of the city “ vying with the 
men, the college boys, and street urchins in blow- 
ing horns and megaphones, swinging rattles, and 
waving flags and campaign devices.” Similar 
demonstrations on the part of women were ob- 
served in other cities. Here is an occasion for 
anti- women suffragists to inquire, “Who will 
rock the cradle while mother blows a horn?” 

On November 9 a flat increase of one cent a 
pound was put on beef, pork, and mutton by the 
chief Chicago packers. This results in an ad- 
vance by the retailer to the consumer of 25 per 
cent. 


eime ‘News of the WGk 








It is stated in Washington that the campaign 
in the Philippines is to be vigorously pushed from 
this time forward. The plans of the War Depart- 
ment for bringing home the volunteers and en- 
listed men in the islands have been changed. No 
action will be taken to this end until Congress 
has had a chance to act on the representation 
which the Secretary of War will of necessity make 
that circumstances compel continuing the army 
at its present strength of 100,000 men. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

HE general election in Canada, which oe- 

curred the day following the United States 
election, resulted in victory for the Liberal party. 
Thus is Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s administration sus- 
tained and perpetuated. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a 
shrewd leader. He conspicuously stands for a 
preferential tariff, which gives Great Britain an 
advantage of 33 1-3 per cent. over other nations 
in the matter of duties imposed upon imports. 
This does not satisfy the imperial ideal of a cus- 
toms union with the “ mother” country, vet Sir 
Wilfrid is approved by the home government. 
Neither does this altogether satisfy Canadian 
business interests, nor please the United States, 
for it discriminates against the United States, 
which country, being the next-door neighbor, is 
the natural economic ally of Canada. Yet the 
Canadian people, as the election shows, have 
heartily endorsed the Laurier administration, and 
on this side its continuance is accepted as a token 


that success now will crown the effort of the 
Joint High Commission, which previously has 


failed to unify the interests of Canada and the 
United States. Especially is the Laurier admin- 


istration exalted in the defeat of Sir Charles 
Tupper, the old Conservative leader, who was 


counted out by the recent election after being in 
political harness for forty-five years. 

United States Consul Thomas Smith, at Mos- 
cow, sends to the State Department the following 
description of a new Siberia, very unlike the old, 
made familiar to Americans by George Kennan’s 
recital of his experiences there: “Ten years ago 
the name ‘Siberia’ conjured up a picture of 
wastes of snow and ice, boundless steppes and 
coasts white with icebergs. To-day this same 
Siberia is a land filled with thriving villages of 
peasant farmers, producing grain and vegetables 
in plenty, and giving promise of a mineral .wealth 
which will astonish the world.” 

Sacred history is brought down to date with a 
sort of descent that shocks one, as recent facts 
developed are described under the glowing head- 
line—* Palestine’s Petroleum and Copper.” The 
river Jordan and the Dead Sea are to acquire 
modern fame from deposits of copper and petro- 
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leum along their shores when Western enterprise 
shall be permitted to improve the resources of 
the Turkish Empire. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


HE Queen of Portugal saved a fisherman from 
drowning in the sea near the royal residence 
recently. She swam to the man’s rescue, and on 
bringing him to land, finding the man’s leg 
broken, she took him to her home and superin- 
tended his care. The Queen is a veritable “ new ” 
woman. Besides doing much for the improve- 
ment of woman’s educational opportunities in 
Portugal, she has herself studied medicine and 
established a public clinic at the Royal Palace. 
The French Parliament reopened November 6. 
In the Senate M. Piot introduced a bill aiming 
to arrest the depopulation of France. It provides 
for a tax on celibates of both sexes after they 
reach the age of thirty, and upon childless cou- 
ples who have been married for five years, the 
tax to be maintained until a child is born to them. 
A divorce granted to a man in the District of 
Columbia, on the ground that his wife was cruel 
to him, has just been affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals. Testimony showed that the poor man 
was at one time struck by his wife, still it is not 
necessary for a frail woman to beat her husband 
in order to be cruel to him. “ Cruelty as a ground 
for divorce,” said the Court, “is not limited to 
physical violence. Conduct causing mental suf- 
fering of severity sufficient to seriously affect 
health and endanger: life is such cruelty also.” 
The Dutch women of Cape Colony convened a 
Congress at Praal, November 10, to bring to the 
notice of the world, and especially to the people of 
Great Britain, the alleged harsh treatment of 
women and children in the Orange River Colony 
and the Transvaal. 


The wife of Bresci, the slayer of King Hum- 
bert, is the mother of a child born since the 


father’s crime was committed. She has obtained 
employment, and a neighbor takes care of her 
two children during her working-hours. The Pat- 
erson anarchists offered to support and educate 
the children, but Mrs. Bresci declines their aid. 

A woman formerly general of the Filipino in- 
surgents is Mrs. Ageja of Bungungbung, Laguna. 
Since American occupation of her home, the lady 
general has turned her soldiers into an indus- 
trial force, which she ably commands in the in- 
terests of economy and the United States. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 

WOMAN writing in the Educational Review 
rebukes the disposition of college women to 
go to teaching for a living without special fit- 
ness for the work. School-work being commonly 
that nearest at hand, it is most in favor, though 
according to the president of a Western college 
for women, the record of college women demon- 
strates in general their ability for managerial 
office. Says this president: “ College women have 
more executive ability than college men. The 
girls pay their bills and keep their college finances 
in much better shape than the boys. I would 
have girls stay out of teaching, and go into work 

that requires executive ability.” 
Mushroom-growing is an industry that of late 
attracts women. Many are said to have started 


small mushroom-farms in the cellars of the houses 
in which they live, and intend thereby to add very 
considerably to their pin money. It is estimated 
that a fifteen-foot bed should give about ninety 
pecks of mushrooms in three months. The cost 
of the bed is about $10. The mushrooms sell 
ordinarily for 75 cents a peck, bringing $67 50, 
thus making a gain to the farmer of $57 50 on 
the undertaking. 

The export trade of the United States with 
Porto Rico during the past five months is $2,754,- 
205 as compared with $765,802 during the same 
months last year. The extension of the American 
market in the island territory formerly in pos- 
session of Spain is attended by a decline of 
Spanish trade. The recent uprising against the 
government in Spain is in some quarters inter- 
preted as having less to do with Carlist prin- 
ciples than with popular discontent resulting 
from industrial depression in Spain following 
American triumph in the Cuban war. 

The United States government encourages the 
“new ” woman in Cuba. In taking the census of 
the island 142 women enumerators were employed, 
who, upon authority of the director of the census, 
it is stated, did excellent work. This is the first 
time Cuban women were ever employed in the 
publie service. 

In round numbers the American people are now 
exporting $4,000,000 worth of merchandise a day. 
More than three-fourths of these exports go to 
Europe, and to a large extent indicate the bene- 
fits American industry realizes from Great Brit- 
ain’s occupation in war. 


EDUCATION 
HE common schools in the United States em- 
ploy 400,000 teachers. Sixty-eight per cent. 
of these are women. The average wages paid to 
the men is $45 25 monthly; to the women, 
$38 14. 

Trinity College, Washington, the new Catholic 
institute for the higher education of women, for- 
merly opened Tuesday, November 6. Already 
fifteen or twenty States are represented by the 
students who have been enrolled for the Freshmen 
The President of Trinity College, Sister 
Lidwine, was formerly superior at Lawrence, and 
the dean of the faculty is Sister Josephine, for- 
merly of Notre Dame Academy, Roxbury. 

According to a report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, the American people 
are better taught year by year. In the public 
schools of the United States a child received, on 
the average, three years of training in 1870, four 
years in 1893, and four and four-tenths years in 
1899, approximately. The amount of training 
given in different sections of the country varies 
very greatly, however, and is least in the South- 
ern States, where it is less than half as much as 
children of Northern States receive. 

Miss Helen M. Gould was recently elected vice- 
president of the women’s advisory committee 
which has charge of the educational work for 
women undertaken by the University of New 
York. 

Miss Helen Kellar, the phenomenal blind, deaf, 
and dumb student at Radcliffe College, has been 
elected vice-president of the Freshman class of 
which she is a member. 


class. 
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Mrs. F. B. 
except as “ Thursday, 


I.—You forgot to date your letter 
” so that while you beg me 
to answer you “ before next week,” you leave me 
with so delightful a sense of uncertainty about 
when “next week” is to be, that I might easily 
persuade myself that one week was quite as good 
as another to you. 

You have good ideas of your own about your 
little flat, and I am sure the results will be lovely. 
My first suggestion would be that you introduce 
some mirrors into your dark hall, and that where 
you can you hang a portiére, or a curtain from a 
pole that swings out from the wall. You see 
your hall door opens directly opposite your bath- 
room door. The wall curves there. Could you 
put a long mirror there, at that curve leading 
away from the bath-room? It need not cost you 
much, and it can be put up with only a wood 
beading about it. (1 am glad, by-the-way, that 
you closed the door leading into the parlor from 
the hall.) The mirror by the bath-room door 
would add light, and serve to distract the atten- 
tion from the other doors. You might, with even 
better results, put a small narrow hall-tab!e there, 
the mirror over it,a narrow shelf under the mir- 
ror. On this shelf keep flowers and candlesticks. 
‘The curtain on the swinging rod could go to the 
right of the table, serving not only to shut in that 
part of the hall, making it a feature in itself, but 
also shutting off the long stretch running by the 
other bed-rooms. A yellow paint on these walls 


would be good, or an up-and-down striped yellow ~ 


paper. A Seotch rug the same on both sides 
would be good for the dining-room, stained floors 
underneath. Dust gathers so quickly in a small 
apartment that bare floors are a blessing. There 
is no reason why you should not use denims 
everywhere for hangings. In a flat as in coun- 
try houses they have a special appropriateness. 
I know one apartment furnished in nothing else, 
divans, cushions, curtains, and portiéres, all 
alike. Burlaps is more expensive than paper, 
but the difference in two rooms recently done 
over was only ten dollars. Build your book- 
shelves, but do not cover them with yellow cur- 
tains. Keep the faces of your books, like those 
of your friends, with no veil before them. 


C. O.—With a carpet having so many colors, 
and with furniture covered with so elaborate a 
design, you will find yourself obliged to use a 
plain material for your portiéres. This must be 
of green or of old- rose, the plain green being 
preferable. When, however, you come to a choice 
of materials “for one in moderate means,’ you 
come upon a snag. I have been studying into 
the question very lately. When materials are 
cheap, unless they are cottons, they are apt to 
fail in point of color. Thus denims, even when 





costing only sixteen cents a yard, are excellent 
in tones; but a denim could hardly go at a door 
near furniture covered like yours. There is a 
mercerized cotton which is finished like a damask. 
Portiéres of this are very cheap, not more than 
fourteen dollars the pair, but the range of colors 
is limited. A velours is lovely for a curtain and 
needs no lining, but it costs three dollars a yard. 
As it is fifty inches in width, however, unless 
the door is very wide, it may be cut in two, and 
one piece serve both sides. Corduroy, which is a 
dollar a yard, has to be lined. So does velvet, 
which comes for two dol’ars a yard, and is about 
twenty-seven inches wide. I should think the 
velours your best purchase, for although it may 
necessitate a larger outlay at first, it lasts for- 
ever and will not require a lining. 


ELIzZABETH.—If you would write to the Astor 
Library here in New York they would, I feel 
sure, send you a list of the books you desire. 
Ask especially what bound volumes of period- 
icals they have on the subject. Then in your 
town library these may be found. Many are pub- 
lished, and might be of service to you. My plan, 
however, is to keep my eyes open, never going 
into a house without trying to understand it, 
what in it gives pleasure and what distress, and 
why this or that is so. Let me suggest to you, 
however, that your very best preparation for a 
new home would be to ponder the subject of 
what you want it to express, what to you and 
what to your friends, and then take the best 
means at your command for putting your mean- 
ing into speech—that visible outward form of 
speech which is to be read in every home, however 
simple in detail it may be. 


C. S. D.—The room is for boys: you have very 
little money, and yet you want to make a good 
beginning so that “in a few years the room may 
be pretty.” (By-the-way, you torgot to enclose 
your sample.) Now, my experience of all boys’ 
rooms teaches me that none is pronounced suc- 
cessful which is not filled with every kind of 
memento dear to the heart of young fellows. 
Therefore, I should have a plain background for 
them to work upon. I saw some lovely rooms in 
Oxford, England. Their walls were plain, cov- 
ered afterward with pictures. If I had the room 
I should put a dark green burlaps on the walls, 
with green denim curtains at the windows. In 
the bay-window I should build a low seat, cover- 
ing it with denim, and tossing to or three cush- 
ions also covered with denim on it. I should let 
the low seat run round from the window down 
the wall marked “a” as far as the eastern win- 
dow. This, too, I should cover with green denim 
and fill with cushions. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


A. E. M.—It would be a difficult matter to ad- 
vise you from this distance about the best in- 
vestment of your twelve hundred dollars in fur- 
niture, only | congratulate you on having it. The 
prices in California must differ to a great extent 
from those prevailing here. If you bought furni- 
ture here the expense of transportation would 
double the value of everything. All that I can 
do, therefore, is to tell you how to go to work. 
Your walls, of course, should be the first con- 
sideration, for without a good and congenial 
background no really excellent results can be ob- 
tained. Therefore, put part of your twelve hun- 
dred in your walls. After that come the necessi- 
ties of life, the beds, tables, chairs, kitchen uten- 
sils, and floor coverings, the china, silver, and 
lnen. You ought, by-the-way, to pay as much 
attention to the kitchen and servants’ quarters 
as to the rest of the house, since apart from the 
ethical questions involved, nothing can be hoped 
for in a house unless that part of the machinery 
runs smoothly. Therefore, again, count out of 
your twelve hundred the costs of kitchen materi- 
als, and of furniture for the servants’ rooms. 

Your bed-rooms can be made all that you want 
with inexpensive materials, provided only that 
your beds are comfortable. Each room should 
have a bed, bureau, table, chairs, wash-stand, and 


couch. This couch is essential in a guest-room, 
though not necessary in the boy’s room. You, 
too, should have one. White enamel beds are 


cheap and pretty. The rest of the furniture may 
be bought by the set (here you can buy them 
for sixteen dollars). Unless one is very rich and 
ean afford exquisite satins and brocades, and un- 
less one lives in a way to warrant the presence 
of these things, one should use cottons and wash 
materials in ordinary bed-rooms. You can, there- 
fore, arrange this part of your house very pret- 
tily and simply with but little money. There are 
flowered cottons for bed-rooms that cost but seven 
or eight cents a yard; these may cover the bed, 
the couch, and be hung at the windows. Remem- 
ber, too, that with cheese-cloth and denim or 
dotted muslin, any place may be made attractive 
if proper colors are chosen. A dining-room set 
may be purchased complete; and let me advise 
you against the cheap, light oaks. Get a dark 
oak, a mahogany, or a walnut that is old and 
highly polished. You are in California and ought 
to be able to get the Canton blue china much 
cheaper than we can here. Nothing is prettier in 
a dining-room, and if you can have all your china 
in this blue, for breakfast, dinner, and tea, you 
will be most fortunate. When it comes to the 
parlor and reception-room, however, your diffi- 
culties increase. No parlor sets are pretty unless 
they are far beyond your reach, or unless you are 
willing to go into willow furniture painted to 
tone with your floors and walls, and cushioned 
with tones to match the paint. I should advise 
the willow furniture, cushioned with corduroy, 
the table to be of mahogany; the book-case to be 


of stained pine. You want a sofa, no rocking- 
chairs, some tables and vases for flowers. You 
want good rugs on the floors and good curtains. 
Let your window draperies be simple, and do not 
attempt to give the curtains an upholstered look. 
Do not attempt figures unless in cotton draperies 
or damasks. You are near the Chinese market, 
where the silks must be lovely; use those in hang- 
ings everywhere, but no gold embroideries that 
throw the rest of the room out of key. I hope 
that these suggestions may be of service. You 
can easily see that at this distance I can hardly 
do better where prices are concerned. 


DISCONTENTED.—I like everything about your 
letter except your signature! Funny, too, be- 
cause-I had begun to feel a certain sense of dis- 
content even before I reached the end of it. I 
think I understand, though. You are trying to 
do your best with no servants and little money, 
and you are tired and discouraged. But do not 
be! Solve your present problems cheerfully, and 
you not only help to solve them for the race it- 
self, but you make your own way easier for the 
future. We are always promoted to another one 
when we have learned a particular lesson! But 
we have never learned the lesson until we can 
practise it with cheerfulness and serenity. Your 
filling is good in tone. There’s number:one to be 


cheerful about! And your Canton china is a 
boon! Why, for years I have been trying to 


get a sugar-bowl and other pieces like yours, and 
I have thought that my cup of happiness would 
be quite full could I have them. And yet you 
are “ discontented ” even with them! 

Cover your walls with a green burlaps, like the 
filling in color, and use as much yellow as pos- 
sible in the room in cushions, curtains, candle- 
sticks, and jardiniéres. Then, on the back of 
your upright piano simply tack with small, in- 
visible tacks some piece of stuff, letting it fall 
straight. Sometimes this stuff is of a plain, in- 
conspicuous material, a richer piece of brocade or 
embroidery like that of a church vestment fall- 
ing from the top of the piano over it. You are 
safe in making yours simple and plain. 

Of course your Canton on the table! Nothing 
could give it a greater sense of refinement and 
dignity. The monograms on the table-cloth should 
be about two inches high. If you embroider 
them after marriage, then the husband’s initials 
appear. When you have no servant, put the vege- 
table - dishes on the table and so avoid rising 
oftener than necessary. If it is easier, it would 
certainly be admissible to draw a small table up 
by your chair and on this to keep your vegetables, 
so that when you carve you may also put the 
vegetables on each plate and avoid too much pass- 
ing. You can do anything when you are obliged 
to, except be “discontented.” Manage fifteen 
minutes’ rest during the day. That will help you 
almost as much as a new carpet, and in a much 
less expensive way. 
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The great trouble in trying to sell what are called patent medicines is . 
that so many claims have been made for them that people don’t or won’t 
believe what honest makers say. 

We have been telling our story sixty years. Did we ever deceive 
you once? Ifwe make any statement that isn’t so, we will stand the loss, 





Here’s an example. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a good cure fora 
cough that comes from acold. Your cough, if you have one, may not 
come from a cold; your doctor will tell you about that. 

It is a straight medicine; there isn’t a ghost of the ordinary patent 
thing about it. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla Ayer’s Hair Vigor De C. Aver Com PANY, 
Ayer’s Pills Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral , , 
Ayer’s Ague Cure Ayer’s Comatone Prctiesl Chante, Loom, Som 





Three sizes: 25c., 50c., $1.00 If your druggist cannot supply you, send us one dollar and we will express a 
large bottle to you, ail charges prepaid. Be sure and give us your nearest express office. 
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Registered Trade Mark 


New 


Flannel Waists 
At McCutcheon’s. 


The newest style of flannel waist 
which we now display has a fine 
tucked wing with tucked shoulders 
and the new bishop sleeves. It is 
made in all the leading fall shades 
and is very attractive. Price, $6.00. 


Among our other high-grade flannel waists we 
mention the following: — 
At $5.00—This style has the new French back, 
tucked front, with shirt sleeves and stiff cuffs. 
At $6.00—Fancy embroidered front, 


ders, 





tucked shoul- 
flare dress sleeves and French back, or with 
a tucked front forming yoke, shirt sleeves, stiff 
cuffs and tucked back. 


At $7.50—Made of fine French flannel} with all-over 
silk embroidered polka dots or other figures. 
Box-plaited front, French back, and flare cuffs. 


We also show the new Geisha Dressing Sacque, 
made of Scotch flannel or Washable Silk—$6.00 and | 
$7.50 respectively. 


These goods may safely be ordered by mail. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS, 


Sohmer Building, 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. 
METAL 


MINERVA METAS 


Combine Durability of fete! with Beauty of Bisque 
and deo not oer It'd Detatoewe mailed fre® by 








A. VISCHER CO., Dep’t R, 
11 Warren St., New York. Ask your deaier. 
Education by Correspondence. Won- 
MUS IC Mortal success. Circulars free. Int. Cor. 


ScHoo.Ls, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER 


(Continzed from page 1894.) 
ARTICHOKES FOR THE FILETS 


Wash twelve nice artichokes, put them in 
plenty of salted boiling water. Cook forty-five 
minutes, drain them well, remove all the leaves, 
trim them neatly around. Cook them one min- 
ute each side in the same gravy as for the filets 
mignons. 


OLIVES FARCIES 


Wash in cold water some queen olives, and 
leave them in a bowl of fresh water for half an 
hour. With a pointed knife remove the stones, 
cutting them corkscrew shape. Fill them up 
very full with ice-cold paté de foie gras, taking 
care to fold them back into shape. Keep on ice 
till time to serve. Put around the dish some 
small leaves of white celery. 


CANAPES WITH ANCHOVY SAUCE 

Remove the crust of a loaf of American bread, 
cut it in twelve thin slices in a triangular shape. 
The bread must be one day old. Put a thin coat 
of anchovy paste over them. Cut in two some 
anchovies preserved in oi! and make two canapés 
with one anchovy. Put one-half on each canapé, 
curving around the edge. Put in the centre a 
slight coat of the yolk of a hard-boiled egg 
crumbed by passing through a fine strainer. Ar- 
range the canapés, lapping one another as illus- 
trated on a small side-dish, and decorate with a 
few leaves of watercress. 


CANAPES OF CAVIARE 


Cut some American bread quarter of an inch 
thick and the length of half a finger, no crust 
around. Butter one side with fresh butter; put 
them in the hot oven five minutes. Warm in a 
small saucepan one gill of rich cream; when hot 
spread half a teaspoonful of it over each canapé, 
then spread over the cream one-half teaspoonful 
of Russian caviare. Arrange the canapés, lapping 
one another in a small side-dish. Put around 
the white of hard-boiled egg finely chopped. 


SALTED ALMONDS 


Crack open the shells of half a pound of 
Jordan almonds. Put the almonds in boiling 
water for two minutes; dry them and peel off the 
skin. Put in the oven for three minutes, not 
long enough to brown. Sprinkle over them one 
salt-spoonful of hot table salt; shake them well; 
serve them in a small and pretty dish. Put 
around some violets with short stems. 


BUTTER SHELLS 


Bury in ice for two hours one-half pound of 
very fresh butter, then with a silver fork scrape 
it gently from top downward; it will form a 
small shell: do not roll it up tight, as it must 
be very light. Dress them on a silver dish over 
a layer of finely cracked ice as illustrated. All 
the hors-d’ceeuvre served and presented together 
on a tray over a napkin make a pretty and ap- 
petizing appearance. 
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If it’s 
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Its Best 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you're sure 























you've the greatest percentage of soap, with the 
highest cleaning and purifying qualities —it’s 
entirely harmless and does the most work. 





OOOOOCOOOOO000O 


If it's Babbitt’s Pure Potash or Lye, 


you've the greatest necessary strength —it’s all a 





O 
O 
O 
O 
it’s all a laundry soap can be 
If it's Babbitt’s |1'776| Soap Powder, 
O 
©) 
O 
© 
O 
© 
O 
O 





3 lye should be. Absolute uniformity. 

O If i’s Babbitt’s Best Baking Powder, 
youre sure of its safety, purity, and surpassing 
© leavening strength. 

O 

© 


O 
: O 
Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York Q 
O00000000000000000000000000008 
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aS (Patented Jan. 2, 1900.) 
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S272 GLOVE- FITTING 
<7?  HIP-FORM 


It rounds out the figure and pro 
duces the effect desired in 
prevailing fashions. 


FEATHER- 
WEIGHT 
(but 2 ounces). 
NO WIRES 
or objection- 
able material 3 
to become dis- 

arranged, 

» THREE 
QUALITIES 
—in black, 


50c., 75c., and $1.00. 


ALL DRY GOODS 
STORES 


Lf your dealer won't supply it, send 
direct tous; add 10c. for postage. 


THE R. R. APPLETON CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 















white, and drab 





* New Century ” Brush Binding and Bias 
Velveteen 


78 Franklin St. New York 


Mention HAKPER’S BAZAR 
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Rich Furs 
Evening Wraps 











Tailor made gowns of a 
superior quality 
Exclusive models to select | 


from 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR 
REMODELLING FUR GARMENTS 








8 West 33d Street 





Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER 


(Continued from page 1894.) 
TURKEY WITH CHESTNUTS 
Split open at the back of the neck the skin of 
a nice young and fat- Philadelphia turkey weigh- 
ing from ten to twelve pounds, and cut the 
neck off close to the body, taking care not to 


| burst the skin. Scald the feet in boiling wa- 
| ter; pare them; cut half off each claw; cut a 


small opening on the side and draw it. Detach 
with care the liver; wash it, and keep it for the 
stuffing. Wipe the turkey inside and out with a 
wet towel, and prepare the following stuffing: 


| . . 
| Remove the skins of one pound of fresh leaf-lard 


and the skins and sinews of one pound of veal 
cutlets. Add the liver with the meat and chop 
very fine. Put three shallots thoppéd, with half 


|a teaspoonful of butter, over the fire for three 


minutes; do not brown; add them to the chopped 
meat, with one table-spoonful of chopped parsley, 
one dessert-spoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of 
black pepper, and mix well. Have four pounds of 
French chestnuts; make a small incision in each 


| shell; put them over the broiler or in a frying- 
| pan six minutes, tossing them. 


Remove the shells 
while hot and peel. Put three table-spoonfuls of 
butter in a skillet with the chestnuts; toss them 
eight minutes in it over the fire; put aside some 
of the nicest ones, about one pound, and mix the 
balance with the stuffing, having care not to break 
them. Let it cool off, and finish it with two yolks 
of raw eggs and the white of one beaten stiff. 
Sprinkle inside of the turkey one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one salt-spoonful of pepper. Stitch 
the opening on the side. Fill it up very full with 
the stuffing, through the neck. Split the skin of 
the legs inside close to the body; pass the finger 
between the skin and the flesh so as to loosen it 
all around; then bend back the legs between the 
flesh and the skin, bringing the skin over them 
as illustrated. With a trussing- needle pass 
through the legs a strong twine and secure it 
firmly on the back; turn the remaining skin of 
the neck on the back and stitch it to the back. 
Fold the wings on the back and secure them 
tightly. Sprinkle one teaspoonful of salt, and 
one salt-spoonful of white pepper all over the 
turkey. Cut in very thin slices one-half pound 
of larding-pork; cover the turkey with them all 
over. Place it in a roasting-pan, with one gill of 
consommé. Roast for two hours in a little more 
than moderate oven. After the first half-hour, 
baste every twenty minutes. Dress on a platter, 
with the chestnuts around; strain the gravy; 
skim the fat off, and serve in a sauce-boat. The 
chestnuts arranged around the turkey must be 
cooked in one pint of jelly like that used in the 
timbale Bretonne. Cook slowly in a small covered 
saucepan, tossing till the gravy is absorbed. 


THANKSGIVING MONUMENT 


Crack open and peel one pound of large cream 
nuts. Slice them very thin; mix them with one 
pound of candied cherries and one-half pound of 
powdered sugar. Mix them with three quarts of 


| vanilla ice-cream, prepared in the usual way. Fill 
| up the mould, close it very tightly, bury in a 


pailful of ice mixed with rock-salt. Let freeze 
for six hours. Put around it one quart of stiff 
whipped cream flavored with violet. 
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DEFENDER M’F’G CO’S 


SHEETS & PILLOWCASES 


An & R HEETS:: 
DEFENDER M’F’G CO. 


Sheets = Pillowcases 


are torn, not cut—of superior quality—dur- 
able—reliable measurements—The sheets 
and pillowcases you should buy. Made of 
all grades from plain hemmed and hem- 
stitched to fancy hemstitched of finest quality. 


Booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases FREE at your dealer’s. 
DEFENDER M’F’G CO., NEW YORK 
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Copyrighted, 1899, by The U. S. Playing Card Co. 


Good Night Card Back. 


The illustration conveys but a suggestion of 
the richness of this dainty card. The artis 
tic beauty of its colorings must be seen to be 
appreciated. One of a series of new, orig- 
inal designs, considered by social leaders the 
handsomest ever produced. Found only in 


“Congress” 
Playing Cards. 


(Gold edges, Fashion Series.) 


Crisp, thin, elastic ; beautiful backs of many 


designs, such as the famous Rookwood In- 
dian, Spinning Wheel, Old Mill, Yacht, 
Delft,etc. Especially suited for handsomely 
appointed card parties. 
“Entertaining with Cards,’’ illustrated, 
gives descriptions of many novel card 
parties, suggestions for decorations, 


menu, prizes, and cards to be used. 
Send address and a 2c stamp for a copy. 


Tue U.S. Prayinc Carp Co., 
Department 31. Cincinnati, O. 


Goddess of Liberty Trete Mark Are of Spades in every pack. 
Du licate the | bes t of card games—easily 

p learned, in which science not 
Whi luck wins, deserves perfect cards and 


trays. ‘‘ Paine’s,” ‘‘Kalamazoo,” and 
“U. S.” Trays are neat, compact, 

attractive and durable. 

by patents. 


For sale by dealers. 





Every principle covered 
Infringements will be prosecuted. 








| it. Warm slightly half of the 


THANKSGIVING DINNER 


(Continued from page 189/,.) 


JELLIED PATE OF GOOSE LIVERS WITH TRUFFLES 
The day before making the paté, put on the 
ice two cans of imported goose livers, au naturel. 
When ready, you open the can all around, hav- 
ing care not to touch the liver; with a knife take 
it out gently and slip it onto a large platter. 
With a small spoon remove every particle of 
fat. Wash and peel one pound of black truffles, 
saving the parings. Put the truffles in a small 
saucepan with one-half pint of cooking Madeira 
wine and three shallots cut in pieces. Cook the 
truffles four minutes, tossing them meanwhile. 
Drain them; cut from the largest ones one dozen 
slices one-eighth of an inch thick, and reserve 
four large ones uncut. With the apple-corer 
make holes deep enough in the liver to insert the 


remaining truffles. Keep the small pieces of 
liver for further use, and prepare the following 
forcemeat: Put in a saucepan one pint of slices 


of the white part of a loaf of bread, and pour 
over them enough consommé to cover. Cook 
twenty minutes, stirring from time to time; the 
stock must be all absorbed and the bread have 
the appearance of a thick purée. 

Remove from the fire and pour in a bowl. Cut 
in smal] pieces one pound of fat of veal kidneys; 
melt it with care, but do not let it get brown, 
and season it with two sprigs of parsley, one 
clove, two shallots, one table-spoonful of salt, 
one salt-spoonful of white pepper. Strain it and 
add it when cool to the bread-purée; add also the 
small pieces scooped out from the liver. Let the 
whole thing cool off and add four raw eggs. Mix 
everything well and pass through a wire strainer. 
Chop finely all the parings from the truffles and 
add them to it. Get two plain moulds, one a size 
smaller than the other, the largest one the size of 
two quarts. The day before, make one and a 


| half quarts of good, clear meat jelly in the same 


way as for the timbales, but adding two calves’ 
feet to it. Put a thin layer of the forcemeat 
all around the smaller mould, sides and top. Put 
the livers in, pack them tightly without altering 
their shape. Cover with the remaining force- 
meat, and bury the pfité in the ice for six hours. 
Warm gently a half-pint of the jelly; pour it in 
the bottom of the largest mould. When cool and 
commencing to thicken, arrange with symmetry 
and taste some truffles as illustrated, at the bot- 
tom of the mould. Dip in soft butter the re- 
maining sliced truffles, and place them around 
the mould. 

Unmould the paté first over a platter by put- 
ting around it a towel soaked in hot water. Put 
over the paté the largest mould and turn it into 
jelly, and pour it 
with care in the empty space between the mould 
and livers. The paté and jelly must be even in 
depth with the mould, otherwise in turning it 
out the jelly would break into pieces. Put back 
in the ice, and when ready to use put out in the 
same way as before, only on a silver platter cov- 
ered with a nicely folded napkin. Chop finely 
the remaining jelly and place it around; serve 
very cold. This paté is far preferable to the us- 
ual paté de foie gras, and also more novel, there- 


| fore more to be desired. 
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Guerlai Rue de la Paix 


Paris 





The elegant and fashionable M t 
Parisian World uses: OS 
Eaux De COLOGNE: 


s e 
Hégémonienne, Impériale, Russe, Ambrée. xquusite 


SCENTS: 





Baume de Violette, Le Jardin de Mon Curé, Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. 


| * 
Sapoceti, special soap for the face: etal 


Maréchale, Duchesse, Violette, Pao Rosa. 


| 
Powper for the face: 
Ladies in all climates: Pink, Yellow, White. e i umery 


Catalogue post free on application 
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9 335- Women’s Flannel Bodice. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. Illustrated in Har- 


TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | so ude crentee tttere kp ween" 


Illus- 





trated in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price 
For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 25 cts. é . o-53 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for ~ ’ . 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 332. a = s gates creek. Illustrated in Harper's 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of er ew Oo o. 33- Price, 35 cts 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 331. Seamless Corset Cover. Iilustrated in Har~ 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s per's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 ona0 ns . 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 33°. Child fea Coton. Illustrated in Hare 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where per's Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 
otherwise specitied. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- , p P : * 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 329. Women s Evening Gown. Iilustrated in Har 
ing list partially represents the available designs : per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33- ; Price, aha 
342. Low Girdied Frock. Illustrated in Harper's 008. See See aoe eee eer 
Bazar No 46, Vol 33. Price, 35 cts sVO. 39, Ol. 33- Price 35 cts. : HN. 
341. Equestrian Skirt. Illustrated in Hurfer’s Bazar 327. New , Walking Costume. wry a eae 
No 46. Vo ‘gr omy ae per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cents 
. ied * 33 ‘ pad ; . complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 
340. Studio Apron. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus 
No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
339. Parisian Breakfast Sacque. I!lustrated in Yar- or $2 50 per costume for children. 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 : , 
inches bust measure Illustrated in Harper's Money must accompany order, together with size 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts desired and address of sender clearly written. 
p y 
337- Women’s Trianon Matinee. Iilustrated in Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 343 


Harper's Bazar No. 44, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. and 
344, on es 1924 and 1925. 
336. Child’s Blouse Dress. Illustrated in Harfer’s : a ; : 


Bazar No. 44, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 





























NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS. NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC. = 7+ ¥¢/¥or Coupon ts om 
The 







GUARANTY COUPON 


ope CUSHION BUTTON . 


HORE SUPPORTER 

is Guaranteed to the dealer 

and user against imperfections. 
Look fir the Name on Every Loop 








CUSHION- 
BUTTON 







HOSE SUPPORTER 


Catalogue Free. 


LOOK 


For the Name 
on Every Loop. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers, Boston, Mass. 
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ET Macbeth’s “‘pearl top” 
and “ pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do from accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. 
chimney. 


Look at your 
How much of the 
light is lost in the fog ? 

Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetsh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Duedilher 
then SoaP 


STAMMERING 


CURED 








Our new Institute provides superior accommoda- 
tions for one hundred students. Surroundings home- 
like, moral, and wholesome. Facilities for training 

unequalled elses where. 

Refer by permission to Hon. H.S. Pi nares Governor of 
Mich.; Hon. Wm. C. Maybary. Maver of Detroit; Rev. 
Robert Stuart Mac Arthur, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Cal- 
vary Baptist Church. New York City; Prof. Thos. C. 
Trueblood, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Additional references furnished on request. Our 
200-page book, “The Orivin and Treatment of 
Stammering,” the largest and most instructive book 
of its kind ever published, sent FREE to any ad- £7 
dress for 6 cts. in stamps to cover Ne stage. Ask 
also for a FREE sample copy ot ~The Phono- 
Meter,” a monthly paper exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Answer this Adv, at once 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 15 Adelaide St., Detruit, Mich. 





GRO. ANDREW LEWIS, 
Address wbo stammered for momo 


than twenty years. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, better 
, use arazor. Both have the same effect. 


yet 
To KAM hair growth—investigate our common- 


sense, home treatrrent. Kills by abserption. 
Circular in plain, sealed envelope, on application. 


THE MONOGRAR CO., 107 Pearl St., New York. 





THANKSGIVING DINNER 


(Continued from page 189/,.) 
POTATO CROQUETTES WITH CHEESE 

Put one quart of well-washed potatoes in plenty 
of salted boiling water. Cook them twenty-five 
minutes; drain them and put them in the hot 
oven for ten minutes; peel and pass through 
colander, a little at a time. Put in a large bowl; 
season with three table-spoonfuls of soft butter, 
three raw yolks of eggs, one-half pound of grated 
Swiss cheese, one teaspoonful of salt, one - half 
salt-spoonful of white pepper.. Work well to- 
gether so as to make a smooth paste; add to it 
the whites of two eggs beaten stiff. Mix every- 
thing well; take the quantity of a small table- 
spoonful and roll it up very lightly on a board 
sprinkled with flour. Dip it in two beaten eggs, 
and roll again in fine white-bread crumbs. The 
rolling must be done with care as the croquettes 
must be very light. Drop them in plenty of hot 
fresh fat, enough to cover them. The fat must 
not boil, that their color, after frying for 
three minutes, will be like that of straw and 
they wili be perfectly dry. Lift them up and 
dress them on a silver vegetable-dish as illus- 
trated; serve them at once with the fish. 


sO 


ROMAINE SALAD 
Remove all the green leaves of three heads of 


romaine; detach the large white leaves; split 
them in two lengthwise, and in two crosswise. 


Make four parts of each heart so as to serve one 
in each plate. Keep the salad in plenty of ice- 
water for two hours. Shake it well in a salad- 


basket or in a clean napkin, carefully, not to 
bruise the leaves. Season only when ready to 
serve. Make an ordinary French dressing in a 


bowl; pour over the salad, and mix gently with 
two forks. Serve with the pité of goose livers. 
It is a very dainty and simple salad, quite suit- 
able for serving with the paté, which is very rich. 
BLACK COFFEE IN SMALL CUPS 

Ten minutes before serving, as coffee must not 
stand waiting, grind quite fine one-half pound 
of the best coffee. Rinse first with boiling water 
a well-cleaned French coffee-pot; put the coffee 
over the filter with the small strainer over it; 
pour over one quart of boiling water, but little 
at a time. When all the water has been poured, 
it is ready to serve. It will be perfectly clear 
and fragrant. But avoid by all means shaking 
while the water is going through to make it go 
faster. 

FRUITS 








| A novelty of a very pretty effect for the centre 
of the table may be arranged thus: Fill up a 
| large colored cut-glass bowl with choice fresh 
fruits as illustrated. Put a few leaves between 
the fruits and arrange under them some green 
leaves of different shades. Place.a high glass 
fruit-stand in the centre of the bowl, and arrange 
in it with taste some large candied fruits. Take 
an orange, give it the shape of a basket, taking 
the top off, dividing the skin in simall strips; 
scoop out the orange and fill up with slices of 
candied orange. Place it on top. This makes 
a more appropriate centre-piece than flowers on 
Thanksgiving day, and is very rich in coloring if 
tastefully arranged. 
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URRAY, & 
BBL ANMAN'S 


FLORIDA WATER 
“The Universal 
Perfume ” 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 
TOILET AND BATH 


> 








A sweet refresher 
of body and spirit. 
It instils renewed 
vigor and enhances 
the joy of living. 





A Seasonable and [lost 
BLESSINGS) & 


TO BE 
REMEMBERED / 
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IYOME| 


Pimples, Blackheads and Humors, in nine cases 
out of ten, are caused by using soaps made 
from fats, grease or oil. These ingredients 
clog up the pores and prevent them from per- 
forming their ty that of throwing off the 
poisonous matter from the body. 





A rough, dry and muddy skin is caused by the 





strong alkali required to saponify the grease | 


and oil in such soaps. This soon burns and 
destroys the delicate skin tissue, a hundred 
layers of which is not thickerthan a sheet of 
note paper. 


HYOMEI SOAP 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree 
is absolutely free from dangerous ingredients. 
It cleanses, softens, purifies, removes all 
dead tissue and restores the skin to a perfectly 
healthy condition. 


Sold by all druggists. Price 25c. Sample cake sc. 
The R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 





What the 17.8. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ana Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beantifter’’ 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit. viz: Maivina Cream. It is the ideal 
applicant for removing freckles, tan,sunburn pimples liver 
moles aue curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 


our experus ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 


of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 
Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8. Health 
Reperts A. N. TALLEY, Jr.. M. D. 


Price 50e each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express, 
Use Malvina Iehtbhyol Soap, 25. a cake, 
PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 











Such as physicians use is now offered direct. 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in one 
cylinder and vacuum suction in other. Open 
valve and compressed air forces liquid from one 
cylinder in six streams through top of nozzle. 
This is the only effective syringe. Send to-day 
for our booklet. Sent in plain sealed wrapper, 
free on request. Agents wanted. 


Sipho Manufacturing Co. 


823 CHATHAM ST. RACINE, WISCONSIN 


sete rere seco ro’ 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


INEXPERIENCED.—Most assuredly the grandpa- 
rents should be told of the expected birth of a 
grandchild; even if one were on the most formal 
terms with such near relatives it would be most 
inconsiderate and disrespectful not to tell them. 
The usual way to announce the approaching event, 
if one does not tell it verbally, is for the expec- 
tant mother to write to her mother-in-law as long 
before the child is expected as she chooses——cer- 
tainly before she tells other people—and ask her 
to tell the father-in-law. When a child is born, 
the usual way that the birth is announced is by 
tiny cards with the baby’s name and date of 
birth written or engraved on them; these may be 
enclosed with the mother’s card or with a card 
which reads: Mr. and Mrs. , or sent by them- 
selves. They may be sent immediately or as soon 
as the mother and baby are ready to receive vis- 





| itors, but it would be decidedly lacking in cour- 


tesy to one’s parents-in-law to let them be in- 
formed in this way. And even if they know of 
the expected birth, they are usually notified by 


| telegram when the baby arrives or by a note 
| from their son. 


F. L. M.—I have studied your coat of arms 
carefully and brought to bear on your question 
all the laws of heraldry; but, you know, in our 


| country these laws are not strictly observed by 
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any one, and every individual may do what he 
pleases with a coat of arms or crest without run- 
ning the risk of being criticised and laughed at, 
as he would be in other countries where heraldic 
laws are fixed and inviolable. Your coat of arms 
is certainly too large to look well on your sta- 
tionery or silver, or anywhere, except, perhaps, 
on a carriage ‘panel or where it had a spacious 
environment. It would hardly be possible, I 
think, to make a smaller design including the 
whole coat of arms, but it might be possible to 
have the shield alone engraved on a plate which 
you would use for your stationery. The little 
design of the shield is attractive, and if the motto 
and crest are taken away it would not be too large, 
or, if you prefer, use the little crest alone—the 
hatchets crossed; although the design is not par- 
ticularly good for the purpose, a clever engraver 
could make it suitable. And while a crest when 
used alone is generally some sort of a herald c 
animal, if the crossed hatchets were enclosed in 
a small ring they would not be inappropriate. 
Consult a stationer and get his advice or that of 
his engraver. Personally, I should prefer the 
shield alone to anything else. 





K. E. M.—Here is a seasonable and dainty 
menu for an evening wedding reception for about 
one hundred guests: 


Chicken consommé. 
Creamed oysters in small pastry cases; brown- 
bread sandwiches. 

Chicken croquettes; celery and apple salad, let- 
tuce-leaf sandwiches or finger-rolls. 
Ice-creams and jelly-cake. 

Candies and fruit. 

Coffee. 


This is simple, but all that is required; if it 
could be served at small tables to the guests 
seated so much the better; such service always 
adds much to the attraction of a repast. 
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LIEBIG COMPANYS 
EXTRACT SF scarier aerern 


brought to your door. 








You Can Nort Buy It. 


Bt a Head of Greson’s Most Bewitching 
Girl may be yours for nothing. 

Each proof signed personally by ©. D. 
Gibson, matted and ready for framing, 14 
inches by 11 inches in size, on Japan paper. 

We show herewith a profile sketch of the 
beautiful heroine of Mr. Gibson’s new series 
of cartoons, illustrating the adventures of a 
widow, Mr. Gibson’s latest and most im- 
portant work, which is now appearing in 
Lire. The portrait is much larger and shows 
her full face. 

You can secure the signed portrait only by 
sending $5.00 for a new subscription to Lirs 
for one year. The drawing will not be sold 
or reprinted. It is for the exclusive owner- 
ship of our subscribers. At the expiration of 
this offer the plate will be destroyed. 

New subscribers will receive for five dollars 

THIS IS NOT THE PICTURE YOU WILL RECEIVE, a year’s subscription to Lire and the signed 
a on a oe ow Cees portrait which you can get in no other way. 








Catalogue of 10 examples of proofs in miniature Vale offer te wat, 
by Gibson, Hanna, Gilbert and others, for 7 7 . 
idutiniamnals fie Lire Pusiisaise Co., 19 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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AGENTS 


Patented WANTED 


Sept. 25,1895 


A TURKISH BATH AT HOME 


A GREAT PHYSICIAN SAYS: “7s per cent. of all diseases and 
Sickness is caused by the pores becoming clogged, thus shutting up in the 
blood the poisons and impurigies which Nature intended they should elim- 
inate.”"—Sir ERASMUS WILSON. 

Positively guaranteed to cure the worst forms of Rheumatism, or 
money refunded. 


Robinson’s Bath Cabinet 


opens the pores and sweats all the poisons out of the blood, leaving it 
pure and healthy. 


SPECIAL THIRTY DAY OFFER—$J1 for 1 Cent 


Drop us a postal card with 10 names of people suffering from 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Blood, Liver, Kidney, Skin, or other 
ailments. For each sale made by us we will allow you $1.00 
Cash; if three sales are made we will send you a Bath Cabinet 
Free. Do not neglect thisfineopportunity for earningaCabinet 
$2.00 Beok Free te Patrons. Catalogues and samples of goods 


mailed FREE. 


VERY LIBERAL TERMS TO GOOD AGENTS. 
ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 650-660 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio 





Beautiful muslin for weilies trousseaux— 
“as fine as linen, as soft as silk.” 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
TREAT & CONVE RSE. Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 WORTH STREET, NEw YORK 











“ItsallintheLens’ 











The Camera figured here'is especially designed 


for the tourist, and has many advantages. 


KORONA 
Series II 
Price $25 


and 
upwards 


It is compact, thus convenient for carrying. 

It has our patented focusing back. 

Double sliding front, and double-swing back. 

Equipped with new Model D. Shutter. 

Fitted, if desired, with Turner-Reich Anastigmat 
Lens. 

Box finished in mahogany, and covered with black 
seal-grain leather. 

Fine sole-leathercarrying-casegoes with eachoutfit. . 

Our illustrated catalogue, which is sent free upon 
request, describes many other cameras and 
gives much interesting information. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 28 Jackson Boulevard 


His Christmas 
GIFT 

















ON APPROVAL 
Express Paid. 


NOTHING WOULD PLEASE HIM MORE. 

We will send you “on approval,” direct from the factory, express prepaid, a 
— of these fine * Bondy ” Military Hair Brushes—elegant for holiday gifts. 

hen they arrive, if satisfactory, pay the express agent only $3.75 and keep 
them; if not, return 4hem at our expense. (If cash is sent with order, $8.50, 
express prepaid, and we will refund your money if they are not satisfactory.) 
These handsome brushes have solid genuine ebony backs, size 4% x 244, finest 
stiff, pure white Siberian bristles, extra long, securely held by our patent fast- 
ener, and are richly ornamented with solid sterling- ~ &. mountings. At retail 
they would cost .00 to $7.50, We engrave initials (three or less) free; 
monogram, 50 cents extra. Write for our catalogue of dainty toilet requisites for 
birthday, wedding anniversary, and holiday gifts. 

BONDY MFG. CO., 68 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


16th Edition RED POTTAGE $1 50 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


W' JULD like to do hand embroidery at home for wealthy family. Ref- 
erence. Mrs. MARGARET FRANTZ, Tylersville, Clinton Co., Pa. 














The ane cat awarded at the Paris .- 


on 1889. 


“VEL 


@, Rue deja Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those 


OU 


TOILET POWoER — cH. ray. inventor 
the word “FRANCE” and the si 


TINE 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & Svneeas 





stare CH. FAY 





